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‘Oh, What a Beautiful Morning!” 


on will say many nice things about 
ScHENLEY Royal Reserve. But one 
thing all who taste it agree upon: this 
fine smooth flavor is like morning sun- 
shine in your glass .. . so mellow and 
light ...a work of genius . . . each 
sunny amber drop a glowing part of a 


magnificent whole. Over all others, it’s 





Mellow and light as 
a perfect morning! 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 








America’s first choice among whiskies 
— ScHENLEY Royal Reserve — because 
we made it America’s finest! 

You'll taste the proof of it in your 
first highball, your first Old Fashioned, 
Manhattan, or Whiskey Sour . . . made 
with SCHENLEY Royal Reserve. Try it. 
Soon! 








’ Reserve these days. But 





SCHENLEY HAS MADE NO 
WHISKEY SINCE 1942... 
our distilleries are produc- 
ing alcohol for war use by 
the government! Precious 
pre-war reserves furnish the 
whiskies for Schenley Royal 


there is enough for the dura- 
tion if used in moderation. 





BLENDED WHISKEY 














Rubber rings without rubber 
for canning beans without cans 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


— million cans of food prod- 
ucts almost didn’t get canned last 
summer, Glass jars could be used in- 
stead of scarce tin cans but that meant 
rubber sealing rings, and not enough 
tubber could be spared then to pack 
the whole crop. So canners hesitated 
to order from farmers, and farmers 
didn’t know what to do with their 
ctops, 


Engineers at B. F. Goodrich knew 

t experiments to make rubberlike 
materials out of soy beans, linseed oil 
and other things. So far nothing had 
been produced which was enough like 


rubber to have its sealing properties. 


But B. F. Goodrich men had worked 
for years with almost every conceiv- 
able elastic material. They believed 
one or more of these materials might 
have enough elasticity if they could 
be solidified and then vulcanized like 
rubber. They tackled the problem, 
starting with nothing more than a 
sticky mass, and soon found a way 
to make it solid without losing its 
elastic properties. Then they com- 

wna Ms it so as to make it so nearly 
ike rubber that it could be worked 
on existing rubber machinery. 


The result was a sealing ring which 
was not as elastic as rubber but had 
all the needed properties for the pur- 
pose, yet used no critical materials. 
Canners ran accelerated tests — then 
ordered the rings by millions, and 
saved thousands of tons of foods that 
might otherwise have been lost when 
the country needed it most. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, O. Fes 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER aot“ SYNTHETIC produce 
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“FAIRBANKS-MORSE SCALES —ARBITERS OF BUSINESS” 





The Decision Is Final! 


Since 1830—Fairbanks-Morse Scales have been rendering split- 
second decisions recognized as faér and absolute by buyers and 
sellers alike. They are accurate, reliable, honest weighing decisions 
that have exerted a profound influence on the progress of industries 
and the welfare of nations. 


The accuracy and long life built into Fairbanks-Morse Scales can 
give you added protection—distinct plus values wherever fast—accur- 
ate—efficient weighing is essential. They are tangible values 
developed and pioneered by a company that places no ceiling on 
whatever it takes to make the finest scales possi- 
ble to produce. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 202 
Fairbanks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
DIESEL ENGINES | WATER SYSTEMS FENG 
PUMPS SCALES aera 
MOTORS STOKERS weil yy lan 
GENERATORS FARM £QUIPMENT Quy’ 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT , - 
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Cover—Strings of hand grenades and extra clips of 
ammunition were the trappings of the Marines and 
GI’s who last week-fought on the beaches of the 
Marshalls. The men were beachcombers in a new 
sense: They ferreted out the Japanese soldiers left 
alive after the terrific pounding which planes and 
naval guns gave enemy fortifications on the sandy 
islands. This official U. §. Marine Corps photo shows 
a leatherneck snatching a drink from his canteen in 
a lull in the fighting twelve weeks earlier on Tarawa. 
The lessons learned in the Gilberts hel; make the 








Marshalls -assault spectacularly su (story on 
page 22). 
Published week WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 350 


Dennison Ave.. a a, Ohio. Entered as second class matter 
at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 


LETTERS 

Goose Bay 

Under “Capital Straws” in your Periscope 
for Jan. 17, you refer to-Goose Bay, Nova 
Scotia. 

Goose Bay is not in Nova Scotia; Goose 
Bay is not even in Canada; Goose Bay is in 
Labrador. 


Ottawa, Ont. 











W. R. CREIGHTON 


Papal Attitude 

We at the association are gratified by the 
generous notice given by you to my recent 
report on the Vatican (Newsweek, Jan. 31, 
1944). However, without attempting to enter 
into a controversy with the correspondent 
whose comments you printed side by side 
with mine, I feel that one point should be 
cleared up. Your correspondent suggests that 
Pope Pius XI was less intransigent toward 
socialism than his predecessors had been, and 
quotes from the Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno on Reconstructing the Social Order in 
support of this argument. Unfortunately, a 
little further along in the same encyclical the 
Pope continues as follows: 

“We make this pronouncement: whether 
considered as a doctrine, or an historical fact, 
or a movement, Socialism, if it remains truly 
Socialism, even after it has yielded to truth 
and justice on the points which We have 
mentioned, cannot be reconciled with the 
teachings of the Catholic Church because its 
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if you can answer nine 
of these questions 
correctly, you're good! 


A score of eight cor- 
rect answers is fair, 
and seven is average. 

















4. What is the name of 
Britain’s heaviest bomber? 


ease 


Boe, . 





8. What enables the Mus- 
tang P-51 to fight 2 miles 
higher than before? 


12. “A” weighs 4 times as 
much as “B”. Is “A” only 4 
times as powerful as “B”? 
6 times? 12 times? 


Sy @t =4 


— WARHAWK 
fighter 





1. What fighter plane earned 
the name “B-40” by drop- 
ping 1,000 Ib. bombs on Jap 
targets in Burma? 





5. What fighter plane be- 
came known as the “tank 
buster” in the North African 
campaign? 


9. What does a two-stage 
two-speed supercharger do? 





13. Can new methods used 
in making war engines (like 
nitriding, above) help to build 
better postwar cars? 


QUIZ for plane-minded readers — | 





2. What plane has been 
called “the world’s fastest 


fighter?” 


6. Who powers the Mustang, 
Warhawk, Hurricane, Mos- 
quito, and Lancaster — and 
the famous PT boats? 


10. The top speed of blades 
in a Packard-built super- 
charger equals: an express 
train? A rifle bullet? Sound? 


3. What is conceded to be 
the “fastest bomber in the 
world?” 





7. What is the finest surface 
measurement used in making 
Packard - built Rolls - Royce 


aircraft engines? 





17. What famous fighting 
boats depend for their speed 
on aircraft-type engines? 


ANSWERS: 


1—P-40 Warhawk. 2—Mus- 
tang P-51. 3—Mosquitobom- 
ber. 4—Lancaster 4-motor 
bomber. 5—Hurricane. 6- 
Packard (Rolls - Royce en- 
gines for the planes; Packard 
marine engines for PT’s). 
7—Millionths of an inch. 8—A 
Packard-built2-stage2-speed 
supercharger. 9 — Packard- 
built 2-stage 2-speed super- 


ASK fHE MAN 


= PACKARD 2 


fighter 


‘ee 


Precision-built Power 


fighter - bomber 


chargers compress thin air, 
permit high-power perform- 
ance even in the stratosphere. 
10-A rifle bullet and sound. 
11—Navy PT boats (powered 
by Packard marine engines of 
aircraft -type design). 12—12 
times. 13—Yes, many of them. 
Your future Packard will be 
better built, longer lasting, 
more economical as a result. 


WHO OWNS ONE 


MOSQUITO NAVY PT 
_boots 











They must carry on—and they are 
doing it nobly; for America’s big 
wartime job can’t lag...essential fig- 
ures and records must be on time, 
ready when needed —accurate. 
Payroll calculations and records, 
statistics and special reports, in- 
voices, costs, and inventory rec- 
ords, posting and accounting pro- 
cedures —these are the life blood 


Monroe MA7-W Calculator 


A timely example of Monroe’s 
special wartime service is the 


new book — 


MONROE SIMPLIFIED 
METHODS FOR 
PAYROLL 
CALCULATIONS 


Ask the nearest Monroe Branch 
for acopy...or write to Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
Orange, New Jersey. 


Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 


ONROE 


CALCULATING, LISTING, AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


“Sg long Jan. ell carry ant” | 


of business and the job of Monroe 
is to keep this vital work flowing. 

Call the nearby Monroe‘branch. 
Our representative will explain 
the availability of Monroe Calcu- 
lating, Listing and Accounting ma- 
chines under existing conditions. 
His counsel and experience will be 
helpful in suggesting short cuts 
and simplification of your work to 
save vitally precious hours. 

Ask about our Guaranteed Main- 
tenance Plan to keep your Monroes 
in top operating condition. 
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concept of society itself is utterly foreign to 
Christian truth . . . no one can be at the © 
same time a good Catholic and a true Social- 
ist.” 

The passages would seem to make the pa- 
pal attitude very clear. 


SHERMAN S. HaypeEn 
Assistant to the President 


Foreign Policy Association, Inc. 
New York City 


POoDD 


Look Alikes 


Each time I see a picture of Anthony Eden 
or Richard Casey of Australia (particularly 
in a Homburg hat) I am struck anew with 


Acme 


Eden Casey 


the startling resemblance they bear to each 
other. 

Do my eyes play me tricks, or do they 
really look alike? 


Mary Kirsy 
Washington, D. C. 


They do. 


A Marine Speaks 

I thought you might be interested in this 
communication from a Marine Corps private 
now overseas. 

Those of us at home have a hard time 
understanding what it means to a man to be 
separated by a war and half the world from 
all that he has known and loved. I was 
moved, as I know you will be, by the 
thought of how. infinitely precious news 
from home can be to a man fighting for his 
country and the way of life his country gave 
him. 

Victor F. SMITH 


New York City 
The letter from the Marine follows: 


Last Sunday, just as I was awaiting trans- 
portation to be moved, a last-minute mail 
call brought me your swell Christmas card 
announcing the gift subscription of NEws- 
WEEK magazine. I was sitting on my mattress 
roll with full packs, rifle, gas mask, medical 
kits, and what not on my back as I read it. 
A few minutes later, I was on my way, but 
feeling very happy and pleased. That night, 
as I lay in my bunk aboard a crowded trans- 
port heading for a destination unknown, I 
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Keep them flying — by buying more and more 








The Cardineer at the 
turn of o wheel parades 
the information on 6000 
cards, It’s FAST in giving 
necessary facts and figures. 
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moking evmer plete ter 

U.S. plenes, scout cers 
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Courtesy of Bell Aircraft Corp. 





HE finest. and most patriotic thing that most of us can 

do is to buy War Bonds. Each of us would like to do 
much more to support our brave flyers on the world battle 
fronts but, buying War Bonds—that’s something both vital 
and within our power. And, how wonderful it does make 
one feel to know he’s doing his bit. So, keep on buying War 
Bonds, week after week, month after month. @ Many busi- 
mess houses have found that the Cardineer does its bit, too. 
For it actually saves manpower —cuts operations 40% to 
60%. Files, finds and posts records in jigtime. One girl can 
operate one unit of 6,000 easy-to-find cards. Portable, Com-. 
pact, and Available zow in four different models. Write us. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED - CANTON 2, OHIO 


 DIEBOLD 


“Systems to Fit the Routine” 
CARDINEER TRA-DEX FLEX-SITE 
ROTARY FILES VERTICAL VISIBLE FILES VISIBLE BOOKS 
SOLVE THE PROBLEM e SPEED THE WORK ¢ REDUCE THE COST 











* havior of tubes, wires and elec- 
trons. A pretty formidable and useful 


“LISTEN: auras 


CBS was the first radio network to 
organize its own news service. After 10 
years experience there is no news service 
in all radio so extensive or so efficient as 
CBS World News. Columbia’s reporters 
are at the fighting fronts, in foreign 
capitals, in New York, in Washington. 


From London: Edward R. Murrow, Larry 
Lesueur, Richard Hottelet, Charles Shaw, and 
Charles Collingwood. 


From the Mediterranean: John Daly, Eric 

a Winston Burdett and Farnsworth 
“owle. 

From Australia: William J. Dunn. 

From Honolulu: Webley Edwards. 

From Chungking: James Stewart. 

From Russia: James Fleming. 

From Berne: Howard K. Smith. 

From Stockholm: Albin Johnson. 

From Cairo: George Moorad. 

From Buenos Aires: Hugh Jenks. 

From Rio de Janeiro: John Adams. 

From New York: William L. Shirer, Quincy 
Howe, Bob Trout, Bill Downs, Major George 
Fielding Eliot, Everett Holles, Ned Calmer, 
Elizabeth Bemis and Doug Edwards. 

From Washington: Bill Henry, Albert Leitch, 
Robert Lewis, Don Pryor and William Costello. 


* 

Where they find the time nobody 
knows. But the fact is that 116 staff mem- 
bers of the stations on the CBS network 
are giving civilian and Army and 
Navy radio instruction in 34 col- 
leges and universities, and in 60 
schools. These people work at 
capacity in their regular jobs. For 
their teaching mostly they take in 
not a penny...Some teach script- 
writing, directing, producing and 
some the equally mysterious be- 


volunteer “faculty” of people who work 
for the good of their profession, as well 
as for their daily bread. 


* 


And coming back to the question of 
sound-effects on the air, we take up now 
the subject of the kiss. What is the best 
way to make a kiss sound like a kiss, 
instead of like the drawing of a cork, or 
the sipping of hot consomme, or the los- 
ing of a gumshoe in soft ground, or the 
snap of an impatient woodpecker? You 
may be sure that everything has been 
tried. The expert CBS sound-effecters 
who noodle around with hardware and 
milk-bottles and broken glass have tried, 
just as a matter of pride, to out-gimmick 
each other in evolving the Osculation 





Authentic. And what do you think actu- 
ally makes the best kiss on the air? You 
are correct. A genuine kiss is correct, 
and you get sixty-four dollars, and isn’t 
rehearsal wonderful? And what is more, 
a sigh is just a sigh... 

* 


One CBS program has been consist- 
ently broadcast, same hour, same eve- 
ning, same network, since July 29, 1935. 
This one program, starting ‘off with 
5,019,300 listeners over 12 years old, 
has steadily built that audience to a total 
of some 37,200,000 listeners over 12. 
This one program delivers to its spon- 
sor more continuous family listening 
hours than any other program on the 
air. Except for its brief summer vaca- 
tion periods it runs for a solid hour 
every Monday evening. Cecil B. DeMille 
directs it. It is Lux Radio Theatre. 

* 


The first two new short wave trans- 
mitters in the OWI’s plan for expanding 
U.S. international broadcasting set up 
shop New Year’s Eve on the New Jersey 
site formerly occupied by Colum- 
bia’s WABC. Each of the 50,000- 
watters is beamed to all Europe; 
each speaks programs in English, 
German, Italian, French, Spanish, 
Serbo-Croatian, Polish, Dutch, 
Czech and Albanian; each keeps 
it up 16 hours a day and will soon 
stretch to 20 hours a day. One is 
called WOOC and one is called 
WOOW. Columbia’s overseas operations 
are directed by Edmund Chester; one of 
their objectives is broader and softer 
beachheads. * 


A War Bond is the best possible 
valentine. * 


This is 


«CBS 


the COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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wondered how I could best show my ap- 
preciation of this gift. Virtually, my only 
means is a letter, so here it is. 

From THE Kip 1n Upper 5 

It was a dark dreary night, and a rough 
sea outside as I lay in the hold of a sturdy 
transport carrying me out on the vast Pacific, 
On deck I could hear the boys singing songs 
that brought back memories of pleasant times 
had in the States. It was dark in that hold, 
but a little light shone down through the 
smoke on a bunch that were playing cards 
and reading books and magazines te pass 
the time. My only view was that of the 
ventilator shaft, and pipes and cross-beams 
of steel which held up the rafters along with 
the boys’ gear and equipment, strewn wher- 
ever they could find a little space. 

As I lay there, rolling with the ship and 
listening to the waves as they licked the 
side, I began to think. We boys don’t have 
to wonder if perhaps there are subs lurking 
out there in the inky water, because we 
know we are in the hands of the world’s 
best Navy. 

We perhaps think of our childhood days, 
Of the old kids we used to know. Of our un- 
forgettable schoolhood days. Of our first long 
pants and our first shave. Even of our first 
date with the curly-headed girl next. door. 
Perhaps we think about certain days which 
stand out in our memory. Of Graduation 
Day, Christmas morn at home, our birthdays, 
the Senior Prom, the day we first started to 
work. 

If you grow tired of thinking of past oc- 
currences you can turn to thinking and plan- 
ning your life in the future after the war. Of 
what you intend to be or to do and how 
you'll go about it. With all these thoughts 
easily accessible in my mind, I chose to think 
about your gift as it had been on my mind 
all day. Just what did it mean to me? Was I 
just happy because I had received a gift? No, 
it was far more than that. I knew someone 
back there was thinking about me. 

Even with rationing, and shortcomings, 
and big headlines, people at home some- 
times forget about the life a soldier has to 
endure over there. No electric light, no hot 
water, living in tents, cold or rainy nights, 
cold food flavored with dust, no corner drug- 
store, little time off, and no place to go, just 
to mention a few. 

No, here was someone who realized what 

our job was and wanted to help us in some 
way as we fight to make the world a place. 
where freedom reigns. Perhaps it was be- 
cause you went through it the last time your- 
self, I don’t know. 
- Was this fact that you remembered me 
the only thing that made me feel so good? 
No, far more than that. It was also the use- 
fulness of the gift. Out here amongst wilder- 
ness and fighting it will bring me what I want 
most. What’s going on back home? What's 
new in art and science and in things in gen- 
eral? How are the other boys doing in the 
fighting fronts scattered to the far corners 
of the world. We, the soldiers, want to know 
how this war is progressing more than any- 
one else because we are part of it and our 
future happiness is just waiting for the out- 
come. Your gift will bring me the answers, 
and the things I want to know all year 
round. 


Br. 
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WHEN THERE’S WORK TO BE DONE 
—IN WAR OR PEACE 


OU will find GM Diesels hard 

at work in every theater of the 
war. They power massive tanks 
moving into battle, heavy trucks 
in endless supply lines, tractors to 
clear landing fields, landing and 
assault boats, big submarines and 
fast subchasers in home and in for- 
eign waters. 


In every respect, these GM Diesel 


Engines are living up to all that was 


predicted for them—and more. In 
many instances they are doing an 
even greater variety of jobs than 
they were designed for. They are 
Standing up under conditions that 


s 


couldn’t possibly have been foreseen. 


When the war is over, GM Diesels 
will be ready to serve the peace as 
they are serving in war. With this 
difference: expanded production fa- 
cilities, together with improvements 
and refinements in design and con- 
struction, will make them even more 
available for use—more capable of 
reliable, low-cost performance. 


C,\I 
DIESEL 
POWER 

















GM Diesels will be on hand to 
show that they can do an even 
bigger job.in America’s trucks. 
Simple in mechanical construc- 
tion; sturdily and precisely built; 
economical in operation and up- 
keep, GM Diesels will prove as 
indispensable in peace as they 
are proving vital in war. 


seeesvees avvees eBLECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Lo Grange, 


ses th ote tee .- 


ENGINES 15 10 2504... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, mich. 


| ENGINES .150 to 2000:H.P. . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio — 
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One simple aim guides us in 
all that we do in TWA — and 
that is to earn and keep first 
place in your regard. 


TWA goes all the way from 
coast to coast to give you fast- 
est, shortest, most complete 
service. TWA goes all the way 
in preplanning every mile of 
flight to provide travel you'll j 


long remember for its com- “ 


fort, its pleasure, its complete 
satisfaction. 


TWA goes all the way in 
equipment, having developed 
for you the finest transport 
planes in the air today. TWA 
goes all the way in looking 
after your security, from 
round-the-weather flying to 
constant checks on your plane 
all the while it is in flight. 


TWA goes all the way in help- 
ing you plan your trip. In 
carrying you over the inter- 
esting places. In serving good 
meals when you want them. 
In putting your best interest 
first at all times. 


IN ADDITION to providing regular transcontinental commercial traffic 
in the war, TWA has been serving its country through: 


@ OVEROCEAN AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 
@ MILITARY: AIRCRAFT MODIFICATION 


@PILOT, NAVIGATOR AND AERO ENGINEER 
TRAINING 


@ ARMY AIRCRAFT MECHANIC, RADIO OPERATOR © 4-ENGINE FLIGHT TRAINING 


AND RADIO MECHANIC TRAINING 


@ COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEERING PROJECTS 


@ NORTH AMERICAN AIR CARGO: SERVICE 
TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 


Under the strain of war, all 
this isn’t ‘easy. But we don’t 
aim to let down, even a little 
bit, if we can help it. You'll 
still find TWA people going all 
the way —from the unseen 
ground crews who groom your 
ship to the smiling people 
at the ticket counter still try- 
ing to help you out after the 
last seat has been sold. 


Try TWA first when you 
travel, will you—just to see 
how far we go to win your 
OK for TWA. 
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TRANSITION 





Birthdays: SEN. 
Hattie W; Cara- 
way of Arkansas, 
only woman member 
of the United States 
Senate, said on her 
birthday (Feb. 1) 
that she was “about 
the age of General 
MacArthur and the 
President”—who are 
64 and 62 respec- 
tively. In Who’s Who 
in America, she is 66. Senator Caraway, 
whose term expires this year, gave home- 
grown nuts to her fellow Democrat from 
Arkansas, Sen. John L. McClellan. 

GeorcE H. (Base) Ruvutu, former 
Yankee baseball star, was 50 (Feb. 7). 
The Babe doesn’t think the major leagues 
will fold up: “The fans want some fun.” 

GERTRUDE STEIN, double-talk author 
and playwright, was 70 (Feb. 3). When 
last heard from about a year ago, she was 
still living in France. 





Arkansas Senators 


Engagements: Mary WILSON STEWART, 
sister of Maj. James Stewart, former | 
movie actor, became engaged to LT. 





Associated Press 
Jimmy Stewart’s sister paints 


ROBERT MoorRHEAD PERRY, a Navy chap- 
lain now overseas. Miss Stewart, a free- 
lance artist, serves with the Red Cross 
in Miami. 

SEN. StyLEs Bripces, New Hampshire 


Republican, planned to marry DOLOREs - 


THAUWALD at St. Paul, Minn., this Fri- 
day. Miss Thauwald, a State Department 
employe, will be his third wife. 


Weddings: Pritie Le BouTILuier, pres- 
ident of Best & Co., smart Manhattan de- 
partment store, married Mrs. FLORENCE 
Hicsy Bacuman in New York. It was his 
third marriage. 

Joun SLoan, 72, painter and founder 
of the Society of Independent Artists, 
married HELEN Farr, 32, a director of 
the society, in Santa Fe, IN. M. 


Divorces; At Juarez, Mexico, MARTHA 

YE, movie comedienne, won a divorce 
from her third husband, Cart. NEAL 
Lanc, on ground of incompatibility. In 
New York Miss Raye said she planned to 
narry Nick Conpos, dancer. ' 


RutH MitTcHELL KNowLes, author, 
lecturer, and sister of the late Brig. Gen. 
Billy Mitchell, was granted a Reno 
divorce from STANLEY KNOwWLEs of Eng- 
land. Sworn in as a Chetnik after Ger- 
many invaded Yugoslavia, she was cap- 
tured by the Gestapo and put in a prison 
camp. In 1942, she came back to the 
United States in a prisoner exchange. 


Dodger: GRovER CLEVELAND BERGDOLL, 
50-year-old draft dodger of the last war, 
was released from Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., after serving almost five years of a 
sentence of some seven years. Bergdoll, 
who returned to this country and jail 





Acme 


The Bergdolls: He dodged the camera 


voluntarily in 1939, was greeted with a 
hello by reporters awaiting him at his 
Pennsylvania farm. “Hello, hell!” he re- 
torted. “Get the hell off this property.” 
Turning to a servant, he ordered: “Get 
me my rod.” The reporters departed. 


Poet’s Pay: Epcar Lee Masters, 74, 
renowned poet, author of the famous 
“Spoon River Anthology” was revealed to 
be destitute in New York, and recovering 
from pneumonia and malnutrition. First 
taken to a charity ward in Bellevue Hos- 
pital, Masters was later sent to a con- 
valescent home in the Bronx by the Au- 
thors’ League. In 1940, Masters said: 
“Poets never did get any thanks. Damned 
hard way to make a living—this writing.” 


Pose: Sct. Jor 
Louis, world’s 
heavyweight cham- 
pion, posed for 
chummy pictures 
with his wife MARVA 
to help launch the 
seven-week singing 
tour she started in 
Philadelphia last 
week. Joe afterward 
admitted the pose 
was a stunt: “I’m still 
mad. There’s no rec- 
onciliation. I guess we'll have to get a 
divorce sooner or later.” 


International 
Joe and Marva 


Mr. and Mrs.: ELEANOR ROOSEVELT ap- 
peared on‘ the President’s formal list of 
visitors. The occasion was the presenta- 
tion to Mr. Roosevelt of one of the four 
existing copies of the log of Capt. James 


. Cook, eighteenth-century British explorer 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Preef 
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American fighting men by the millions are 


expecting us at home to turn out war equip- 
ment and to buy War Bonds to the very 
limit. When you buy Bonds you help pul- 
verize the enemy — yet make a sound invest- 
ment and get your money back with interest. 


Buy an extra War Bond today. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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of Australia. It'll be 
kept in the Library 
of ‘Congress ... 
‘Next day, the Presi- 
dent went to the 
Naval Hospital at 
Bethesda, Md., for 
removal of a twenty- 
year wen on the 
back of his head. He 
a said that after sur- 
Associated geons with a good 
Eleanor called many knives and 
God knows what 
else had removed the minor growth, he 
chatted with Harry Hopkins, an influenza 
patient. Total hospital time: a half hour 
... Lt. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT Jr., in 
Miami Beach for sub-chaser training, ex- 
plained why he could afford the resort’s 
high living costs: “My old man _ has 

money.” 








No Dog Biscuits? Home on furlough 
from ten months in the South Pacific, 
Murr, German police dog, was guest of 


Muff just wasn’t hungry 


honor at a Rotary Club luncheon in Chi- 


‘cago. Placed at the speakers’ table, Muff 


neither spoke nor ate 


Deaths: RayMonp Ciaprer, 51, colum- 
nist (see page 68). 
YvETTE GUILBERT, 77, first of the great 


French cabaret singers (see page 92). 


Pret Monprian, 71, Dutch artist who 
pioneered in the field of non-objective 
painting (New York, Feb. 1). 

Dr. ARTHUR EUGENE BEsrtor, 64, pres- 
ident of the CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
for the last 28 years (New York, Feb. 3). 
A leader in the field of adult education, 
Bestor built the institution from a small 
gathering place for Sunday-school work- 
ers to a national center which the late 
President Theodore Roosevelt once called 


* “the most American thing in America.” 


Witt B. Jounstone, 62, creator of 
The New York World-Telegram’s “tax- 
payer in a barrel” cartoons (West Palm 
Beach, Fla., Feb. 6). 

Janet R. A1xen, 52, English instructor 
who left Columbia University after she 
protested rationing by hiking barefoot 

7 miles of New York, died after 
a short illness (New York, Feb. 3). 
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On the fighting front you'll say it’s On the working front you'll say it’s 
AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES AMERICA’S WAR PRODUCERS 
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On the motor transportation front you'll say it’s 
AMERICA’S CHEVROLET DEALERS 


They’re helping to “save the wheels that serve America’ 
—they’re helping to keep America moving to victory— 
by giving prompt, dependable, war-winning service on 


all makes of cars and trucks. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


# * * BUY WAR BONDS « « « SPEED THE VICTORY * * * 


Every Sunday Afternoon, GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR, NBC Network 
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Usuatty, my boss is a real considerate 
fellow. Usually, my disposition is pretty 
good. But yesterday— : 

Mr. Chambers—he’s my boss—was 


showing one of the vice presidents. 


through the plant. When they came to 
my department, Mr. C. was saying how 
short-handed he was and how hard 
everybody works. 

“But here’s one department,” he 
said, “where the work gets done by 
itself. It’s all on account of that new 
Comptometer. The figures just keep 
right on rolling along. Wonderful ma- 
chine, that Comptometer!”’ 

Well, he went on with how marvelous 
the Comptometer is—and never a word 
about me. Never a peep about the job 
I was doing. Hardly knew I was there. 
++ That burned me up. So, when the 
big shot left, I just sat. 


N. W. AYER &@ SON 


“Miss Simpson,” said the boss, “no 
work to do?” 

“Oh, no, everything’s been done, Mr. 
C.,” I said. “It seems that the Compt- 
ometer dashed in here bright and early 
and whipped off its little jacket and 
went at those figures hammer and tongs. 
When I came in it was pressing its own 
buttons and ringing its bell like crazy!’’ 

He kind of gasped: ““Would you like 
an aspirin, Miss Simpson?” 

“No! You’ve got compliments for 
everybody who works hard these days, 
but not a word for me! Not a word 
about how I went to the Comptometer 
School to learn how to operate that 
machinet Not a word about how I turn 
out figures, 8:30 to 5:00 every day! 
What good’s the Comptometer without 


m-me? I’m j-just the F-Forgotten 


W-Woman, that’s all!’ . 


When I get mad, I bawl! And I sure 
was bawling, darn it. 

“Miss Simpson,” he said, handing me 
his handkerchief, “I think so highly of 
that machine, I’m going to give it the 
afternoon off.” 

' “Give the machine the after—? 
What good am I without the Comp—?” 

When I said that, he grinned. “Just 
be sure the Comptometer dashes in here 
bright and early tomorrow morning.” 
And he chucked me my hat. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1731 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 
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saat . 
The Periscope 
What’s Behind Today's which proved that all U.S. woods are the upper house but, by common con- 


News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 
The steady success of the Marshalls 


invasion has caused many in Washington 
to keep their fingers crossed; they can 
hardly believe the reports they know are 
true... When the full story can be told, 
it will be revealed that Britain was quite 
timid (mainly for economic reasons) 
about joining the U.S. and Latin Amer- 
ican nations in bringing pressure on 
Argentina . . . Washington and London 
will probably let the French Liberation 
Committee move into France with the 
invading armies and set dp civil control, 
but still insist on having AMG in charge 
of areas of actual military operations .. . 
Washington correspondents watch care- 
fully the information bulletins released 
by the Soviet Embassy; they’ve fre- 
quently found tipoffs to future political 
and diplomatic moves . . . Wendell 
Willkie has talked with the State De- 
partment about a possible Latin Ameri- 
can tour. 


Soviet Commonwealth . 


High diplomats in Washington point 


out that only time will tell the actual 
purpose of Russia’s ameba-like division 
into sixteen semi-autonomous states. 
However, toying with the idea that it’s 
the foundation for building Russia . into 
the world power, they see tremendous 
potentialities. There’s nothing in the pro- 
gram as outlined by Molotoff (see page 
30) which would prevent outside states 
from affiliating with Russia, except Mos- 
cow's disapproval. Presumably not only 
a subservient Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
or Austria could join, but also Bavaria or 
other sections of a partitioned Germany. 
So could various Chinese provinces 
which are not now bound by strong 
allegiance to Chungking, anyway. 


Good Wood Alcohol 


_ The lumber industry is just openin 
its big guns on the alcohol situation, an 
the explosion is likely to make big Wash- 
mgton news soon. The lumbermen are 
gging their process (an improvement 
over the Germans’) to produce potable 
alcohol from waste wood more cheaply 
than from molasses. And their position 
been borne out by year-long U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory experiments 


adaptable to the process. The highest 
yield comes from evergreens, with one 
ton of waste yielding up to a half-ton of 
sugar which finally is fermented into al- 
cohol. Lumbermen insist the WPB is giv- 
ing them a runaround because the alcohol 
industry doesn’t want to move converter 
plants from the East to the South and 
Northwest, where the wood waste is 
available. In view of the grain and liquor 
shortage, they believe this indefensible. 


Pravda Clarification 


Washington has now learned details of 
the official Soviet explanation to the 
British on Pravda’s peace-rumor story. 
Foreign Minister Molotoff made it plain 
that a definite distinction exists between 
Pravda, the Communist party organ, and 
Izvestia, published by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and carrying only government- 
sanctioned material. And he insisted that 
the government has nothing to do with 
Pravda’s news reports beyond the same 
general censorship which is applied to 
all Russian publications. In his message 
to Foreign Secretary Eden, Molotoff sig- 
nificantly expressed complete surprise 
that a fuss should be made over the 
Pravda item when similar unfounded 
stories concerning Russia have appeared 
continually in the British and American 
press. 


National Notes 


Don’t get too enthusiastic over the 
chances that most of the soldiers who've 
been in the Pacific théater two years will 
soon get furloughs home; it all depends 
on transport, which is still tight in that 
area ... The Army will invite business- 
men to attend its contract-termination 
school in the hope that it will help busi- 
ness and the services to see eye to eye 
on the problem .. . That international 
monetary conference probably won't be 
held until March or April; some of the 
Russian experts haven't arrived yet. - 


Political Straws‘ 


Note how party lines are growing 
tighter in Congress as election nears; 
maverick Democrats, ordinarily at odds 
with the Administration, are tending to 
get back into the fold, and the Repub- 
licans are doing a much better job of 
sticking together . . . Although he has 
been in ill health until recently, Senator 
Wagner has told friends he expects to 
run again this year . . . A subcommittee 
of the Senate Rules Committee will soon 


begin work on proposals to streamline 


sent, there'll be no effort to interfere 
with unrestricted debate, the setup that 
makes filibusters possible. 
Trivia 

Womanpower shortage note: Fellow 
members tell about the GOP congress- 
man, representing an extremely conserva- 
tive Eastern district, whose new secre- 
tary got mixed up in her shorthand and 
addressed a number of letters to “Dear 
Comrade” instead of “Dear Constituent” 
. .. Associate Justice Rutledge holds the 
Supreme Court title as the lengthiest 
opinion writer, but court observers say 
he’s both thorough and clear . . . Even 
the Budget Bureau’s own budget failed 
to please the economy-minded House 


Appropriations Committee, which cut it 
$537,660. 





Trends Abroad 


Watch the Red Army’s progress to- 
ward the double-track railway line that 
runs from Lwéw to Odessa, now only 20 
miles away from the front at the closest 
point; if the line is cut, it will wreak 
havoc with the Nazi supply system... 
Despite a materials shortage, reconnais- 
sance shows that the Nazis have made 
surprising progress in repairing bomb 
damage at the Ploesti refineries . . . Lon- 


don is much stronger in its attitude to- . 


ward Spain than the U.S.; many British 
officials even think the time is ripe to get 
rid of Franco . . . An exchange of Min- 
isters between Iceland and Russia is 
scheduled for March. 


Latin American Lines 

Don’t be surprised if the Argentine 
military regime arranges some kind of 
“spontaneous” demonstration of democ- 
racy on Feb. 20, the date President 
Ortiz’s term would have expired had he 
remained in office . . . Incidentally, the 
Ramirez group had no connection with 
the abortive Paraguay coup a fortnight 
ago, even though the revolt’s mastermind, 
Col. Arturo Bray, is believed to have 
waited in Argentina for word of its suc- 
cess . . . A drought seriously threatens 
Mexico’s crops; corn, a basic food staple, 
may prove so short supplies will have to 
be imported. 


Collapse Debunked 


Despite past hints from high sources, 
’s no present evidence that a Ger- 
man collapse will come before a success- 
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ful Allied invasion from the west. Mili- 
tary men, who've never let the possibil- 
ity figure in their planning, say the best 
reports they get show German morale 
holding firm. On the whole, the German 
people are standing up under intensive 
bombing much the way the British did 
in 1940. Army morale is still excellent— 
the occasional defeatist-minded prisoner 
is the exception. It’s felt that the Allied 
armies will have to drive into the Reich 
. itself before the Germans will accept de- 
feat as inevitable. And that time may not 
come until winter of this year. 


Nazi Home-Front Critics 


Authoritative neutral sources report 
that the German generals: are receiving 
full blame from the public for the recent 
reverses on the Russian front. The aver- 
‘age German is fairly well convinced that 
the military clique is now running the 
show alone without interference from 
either Hitler or the Nazi party. Hence, 
civilians are openly criticizing the gener- 
als’ refusal to withdraw from the Dnieper 
Bend and the failure of General von 
Mannstein’s counteroffensive toward Kiev. 
Interestingly enough, the public’s unfa- 
vorable comments about the military so 
far have not been suppressed by Nazi 
“officials. 


Anzac Pact Significance 


Behind the recent Australia-New Zea- 
land agreement is the belief of those 
countries that they have been unneces- 
sarily ignored by the U. S., and partly by 
Britain, in decisions affecting the Pacific. 
Anzac leaders have long felt they weren’t 
being consulted often enough, and the 
Cairo conference, at which the questions 
of Manchuria, Korea, and Formosa were 
disposed of without reference to their 
views, proved the last straw. Hence the 
agreement calling for a regional defense 
zone and the statement that wartime 
construction and use of naval, military, 
and air installations do not afford a basis 
for territorial claims, rights, or control 
after the war. The Anzacs believe they 
have now made their position (and re- 
sentment) perfectly clear. They’re wait- 
ing for Washington and London to make 
the next move. 


Foreign Notes 


Proof of the growing shortage of vital 
metals in Germany: The Nazis plan try- 
ing to get molybdenum from mines in 
the French Vosges Mountains which 
were last worked for copper 800 years 
ago and have been regarded as uneco- 
nomical since . . . Australian officials be- 
lieve postwar prosperity is contingent on 
increasing the country’s population by at 
least 800% and they’re counting on the 
U.S. to furnish much of the new blood 
. . - Britain has now started small-scale 

roduction of consumer goods such as 

itchenware . . . Swallowing a political 
dislike, Sweden is working on plans for 


extensive postwar trade with Russia, be- 
lieving the Soviet will provide an excel- 
lent cash market for machinery and other 
heavy goods. 





Aluminum’s Allure 


The recent WPB announcement that 
it would permit limited use of aluminum 
for experimental work on postwar prod- 
ucts has brought in a flood of applica- 
tions. Some of the requests come under 
the crackpot category, but most seem 
thoroughly feasible. They include using 
aluminum for soft-drink vending ma- 
chines, corn pickers, truck and trailer 
bodies, electric fan blades, shoe eyelets, 
and slide fasteners. Officials tend to the 
belief that the possibilities of aluminum 
are infinite wherever the requisites are 
light weight, thermo-conductiyity, or 
non-magnetic qualities. They foresee a 
particular future in the transportation 
industry. An aluminum bus body, for 
instance, weighs less filled than a pres- 
ent-day bus of the same size when 
empty. 


French Wine Supplies 


Some good but almost unbelievable 
news for wine drinkers has been brought 


to the U.S. recently by escaped French 


vintners. Of the some 20,000,000 cases 
of bottled champagnes and table wines 
on hand at the time of occupation, a good 
part survived Nazi looting, mainly be- 


cause there wasn’t transport to haul it to 


Germany. Also, 1948 was an excellent 
year, and vintners put by large amounts 
of quality wines. Unless the remaining 
stocks are destroyed by. the retreating 
Germans, they will be available for ship- 
ment abroad with the European war's 
end, and probably will be exported be- 
cause the French will need foreign ex- 
change. 


New Products 


Now available for civilian use is a 
new-type soap-impregnated paper which 
is dispensed from small tissue cabinets; it 
has been used in quantity for OWI prop- 
aganda distribution in soap-short occu- 
pied and enemy countries .. . A major 
producer of industrial gases has developed 
an automatic regulator which controls 
oxygen supplied to fliers who are forced 


to bail out at high altitudes and also ad- 


justs oxygen supplied to the plane’s in- 
interior. ... Vectographs (Polaroid three- 
dimensional pictures) have now been 
developed as visual aids for personnel 
training in war plants and science labora- 
tories. 


Business Footnotes 


It’s now ed the Fourth War 
Loan Drive will bring in at least $16,- 
000,000,000, which is $2,000,000,000 
more than the goal but short of the Third 
Loan total by the same amount... A 
major small-car manufacturer’s postwar 
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plans envisage producing 9,200 cars q 
day on a 22%-hour-a-day work schedule, 
as well as a $55,000,000 plant expansion 
program ... Real-estate securities, most. 
ly traded over the counter, advanced 
nearly 10% in 1948 and another 5.3% in 
January—a better showing than was made 
by corporation issues. 





Movie Lines 


With the release of the Jap atrocity 
stories, watch for Hollywood to open all 
stops with realistic films of enemy brutal- 
ity; the theme has previously been soft- 
pedaled . . . In an unusual experiment, 
at least 85% of the dialogue in the film 
version of Lloyd Douglas’s “The Robe” 
will be in Basic English . . . Musicals 
continue to preoccupy the Hollywood 
studios, with Columbia planning the lat- 
est, a potpourri of nostalgic tunes from 
the last 40 years to be called “The Mel- 
ody Lingers On.” 


Radio Notes 


Look for Herbert Hoover to make reg- 
ular broadcasts over a major network 
soon; however, by agreement, he will not 
comment on the coming Presidential 
election . . . Frank Sinatra’s own radio 
show dropped from 16th to 87th place 
in the latest Hooper ratings, while Bing 
Crosby ranks 11th (see page 93)... 
Other radio manufacturers will follow 
RCA and Philco on the air soon with 
shows aimed primarily at the postwar 
market for new radio sets. 


Book Notes 

Forthcoming election-year biographies 
include: “Bricker of Ohio, The Man and 
His Record,” by Karl B. Pauly; “Young 
Willkie,” by Alden Hatch, and a new 
study of Roosevelt by Compton Macken- 
zie, noted English author, who contrasts 
the President with Prime Minister Church- 
ill. . . “The Columnists,” an exposé of the 


‘syndicated by-liners by Charles Fisher, 


will be out in April; Howell, Soskin, the 
pare. is trying to overcome any 

ookseller’s timidity by advertising that 
“there isn’t a line of libel in the book’ 
. .. A new volume of verse by e. e. cum- 
mings will be published this spring by 
Henry Holt. 


What’s Happened To?— 


Hugh J. Knerr, confirmed air-powet 
menpencet who was recalled to active 
uty to curb his sharp public criticism of 
the high command, is now a brigadier 
general heading the Eighth Air Force 
Service Command in Britain and has 
been recommended for a major gene 
ship . . . Count Jerzy Potocki, popular 
former Polish Ambassador to Washing- 
ton, is operating his own rubber plant 
tion in Peru, native land of his wife, 
Countess Susanna; the 54-year-old diplo 
mat takes no active interest in interna 
tional politics. 













o machine tools 


are necessary for veterans to 


sell apples on the street 






UT if you intend to live up to the obligation we all have, 

to provide veterans with good jobs, modern machine tools 
are necessary. Only with them can you keep costs low; low costs 
create markets; markets for goods mean jobs-for producers. 


Fisher, 


Don’t wait for your planning until war-work machines are 
put on the market. Decide now the number, type and size of 
machine tools you need, and so be ready to buy them—new or 
used—the moment materials are available for peacetime produc- 
tion and jobs. Warner & Swasey will help you do that planning 
now. If all business works together and in time, there 
need be no apple selling by heroes. 


7 WARNER 
and has & 


eral- 
popular SWASEY 


f planta- Turret Lathes 
wile, 


C fete leaned 


YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A,WARNER & SWASEY 








_ Washington 
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Administration subsidy forces have gained strength in Con- 
gress. While it still appears that the fight over pending legisla- 
‘tion to ban consumer subsidies will be fought out to the usual 
deadlock, farm-bloc strategy indicates some new developments 
are in the wind. 


On the controversial meat and butter rollbacks, farm organiza- 
tions see a possible solution if payments are shifted from the 
processors to the producers. They now incline toward taking 
Commodity Credit Corp. off the hot seat by extending its life 
for two years. 


The Administration-endorsed food stamp plan will be trotted 
out by anti-subsidy Senators Aiken and La Follette as an 
amendment to the Bankhead Bill. The idea behind this move is 
that it will temper any message President Roosevelt delivers in 
vetoing the consumer-subsidy ban. 


Lowest-bracket taxpayers may benefit from efforts to simplify 
revenue forms. There’s been some recent reversal of sentiment 
in Congress on the question of doing away with the Victory tax. 
The Treasury’s proposal was rejected as a political gesture, 
since it would have relieved 9,000,000 persons of liability. But 
now legislators are considering the other side: the revenue loss 
is comparatively negligible, and integration of present levies 
will mean easier arithmetic. 


But the outlook for general simplification still is 
legislation, and nine times out of ten it’s.a sure 
gress will lag behind any time schedule it sets. 


r. It takes 
t that Con- 


Some Truman Committee members are irked over what they 
consider to be unreasonable opposition by the armed services 
to allowing use of available materials and manpower for re- 
sumption of civilian production. The subject will be discussed 
in the committee’s forthcoming annual report. Specifically, they 
feel the military men are looking no farther than the problem 
’ at the end of their own noses. The committee is urging the view 
_that manufacturers should be permitted to make any necessary 
articles, materials for which aren’t being used, as long as man- 
“rey is available and the Army and Navy have no contracts 
to let. 


New price regulations on knitted rayon goods have been pro- 
mulgated by OPA. Object: to reduce prices on fabrics inal in 
dresses, blouses, skirts, and induce greater manufacture of 
women’s and children’s underthings. Hope; to make dresses 
available at lower prices, or at least in better fabrics at present 
prices. Joint action by the WPB (on allocations) and the OPA 
(on prices) to encourage production of sheets and pillow cases 
also is expected soon. It will be taken under the Vinson direc- 
tive on low-end consumer goods. 


Chicago's manpower problem doesn’t look too hopeful to 
WMC experts. The city is going through what Detroit did last 
spring, and Los Angeles last summer, in its door-bell-ringing 
campaign to get more workers into war plants. It needs to re. 
cruit an estimated 37,500 persons to avoid being put in the list 


of critical labor-shortage areas March 1, meaning that it would 
get no more war contracts unless no other plant in the country 
could handle them. 





To speed up the process of resuming civilian production, the 
OCR is quietly urging a preparatory step on the WPB. It would 
permit manufacturers to stock up with raw materials and thus 
be ready to rush into production as soon as they get the go- 
ahead signal. But to safeguard against interference with war 
requirements, quotas will control such accumulation of stocks. 


Count on having extra time to estimate your 1944 income. 
dds are the declaration date will be postponed a month, to 
April 15. Taxpayers must file 1943 returns March 15. But delay 
on the new tax bill has held up 1944 estimate torms to the 
point where it’s virtually impossible to print and distribute 100,- 
00,000 of them and still give individuals time to study them 
by mid-March. 


Arthur D. Whiteside isn’t leaving the OCR immediately, con- 
trary to published reports. He has agreed to stay until he can 
find his own successor, so don’t look for any major change in 
civilian-supply policy. Another important job open just now is 
that of Alien Property Custodian Leo T Crowley wants more 
time to devote to running the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, which has been the target ot considerable criticism. 


Reemployment of workers laid off as a result ot cutbacks would 
be facilitated under a WPB plan for setting up a special unit to 
collect information on contract termination. It’s designed to keep 
procurement agencies, the WPB, and the WMC up to date on 
cancellations and thus ease the job of placing new orders where 


. labor is idle and manufacturmg capacity is available for civilian 


use. 


A pattern for relaxing rationing and price controls is pagioning 
to take shape at the OPA. It’s based on the generally accepte 
helief that the European phase of the war will end first, and 
also takes into account the inflation that resulted last time from 
the speedy ending of restrictions after the Armistice. 


Food controls probably will disappear after the first complete 
peacetime harvest in Europe, the OPA’s experts believe. On the 
assumption that Germany will capitulate before the spring of 
1945, they anticipate lifting of restrictions by the fall of that 
year. 


Clothing, textiles, and shoes will become more plentiful soon 
after Hitler’s fall. Smaller consumer durable goods will be in 
plentiful production within six months of that date, according 
to these estimates, and by the end of the Japanese war it’s prob- 
able that industry will have partially reconverted to bigger 
items like automobiles, refrigerators, and washing machines. 


Control of farm labor has caused a falling out among the major 
agricultural organizations. The Farm Bureau is backing the bill 
now pending in the Senate which would give to the state-super- 
vised Eatension Service the handling of all agricultural labor. 
The Grange and the Co-op Council are supporting continuation 
of the present arrangement under which the WFA supervises 
interstate farm labor movements and foreign importation. 
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HERE ate dozens of ways to 
say “I love you”... and there’s 
no time-limit on saying it... 
You can write it in your limp- 
ing schoolboy hand and slip it in 
her English book at recess... 
Or, you can come home from 
work one fine day with flowers, 
or a box of candy... 
You can take her walking at the 
mid-year dance, and pledge undy- 
ing fervor in the moonlight... 
Or, you can say: “See here, old 
darling, you have worked hard — 
the kids are grown — let’s take a 
holiday ...” 


You can say it printed on a 
Valentine or engraved in a wed- 


-ding ring; you can say it when you 


are fifteen, or when you're fifty... 

Or, you can say it by just sign- 
ing your name to a certain piece of 
paper that will protect, as nothing 
else can, every single dream you 
two have ever had. 

This piece of paper is arrived at 
through your life insurance agent. 


Said agent is not moonlight, nor 


roses, nor sweet music, but he is 
the ablest citizen you can find in 
the fine art of guaranteeing your 
future, and hers. 


Don’t forget to say “I love you” 
whether your way, or ours — but 
if our way... 


please remember — 
that the difference between life in- 
surance companies is significant. 
You will be wise, therefore, to do 
two things: (1) see a Northwest- 
ern Mutual agent before you buy; 
and (2) check with any of our 
policyholders, for they can tell 
you, better than we can, why no 
company excels Northwestern 
Mutual in that happiest of all 


_ business relationships ... old cus- 


tomers coming back for more. 


TIPE ANSURANCE COMPANY cess enone oi 


944 























Two things an artilleryman doesn’t want 

® to have happen: (1) A dud shell. (2) A pre- 
mature explosion that can wreck the gun and its 
crew. A big help in avoiding both is inside in- 
spection of the shell before loading to make sure 
“it isn’t pitted, greasy, or dirty. This was diffi- 
cult—until G-E_ lighting engineers helped work 


out a faster way... 








G-E REFLECTOR LAMP REFLECTING MIRROR 


Here's the gadget that “turns a 

© shell inside out.” A standard G-E re- 

@  flector lamp with a mirror arrangement, that 

works something like a dentist’s mirror. As 

the girl spins the shell on rollers she sees 

every bit of the inside. This is just one in- 

stance where G-E has had the lamps and 

the know-how acquired in peacetime, to 
solve war problems quickly. 





And speaking of inspections, this 
© giant electric eye which measures light 
output is one of 480 tests and inspections 
to make your G-E lamps “stay brighter 
longer.” Don’t waste light from these good 
bulbs. Share your reading lamp with others. 
Keep bulbs, shades, and reflectors clean. 
And turn off lights not in use. 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY ANOTHER pane THIS MONTHI 
G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL 4 ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Teday” news every weekday, 6:45 $. m. EWT, CBS. 
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Ferocity of Nazi Defense Shows 
Importance of Rome Beachheads 


Rushing In Reinforcements, 
Germans Slow Up Allied Advance 
Toward the Eternal City 


The Germans seemed to sense that this 
violent struggle below Rome was more 
important than the Salerno battle. It was 
even more than a battle for Rome or an 
Allied effort to trap the Nazi divisions 
in the south. It shaped up like the final 
phase of the entire Italian campaign. 

For with the capture of the Eternal 
City and the stabilization of a battle line 
farther north, the Allies would be ready 
to move against the Reich in Southern 
Europe and the Balkans. And all the 
pieces would be in place on the military 
chessboard for the final moves from 
across the Channel and from Russia to 
crush the Reich. 


That was why the Nazis massed their 
troops south of Rome and hit the Allied 
beachhead with unexampled ferocity. 
And that was why the battle there be- 
came a crucial one in which the Allies 
tried to maintain and widen their foot- 
hold while the Germans sought to push 
them back into the sea. 


Beachhead and Battleground: The 
Allied policy after their landings at Anzio 
and Nettuno on Jan. 22 was aimed at 
building up the beachhead to its greatest 
possible strength instead of racing inland 
without delay. Thus, despite German sur- 
prise and lack of opposition, more than a 
week passed before spearheads of the 
Fifth Army—six infantry divisions plus 
reinforcements of armor and heavy artil- 
lery—began to hit at vital inland targets. 
One such target was the Campoleone 
station on the coastal railroad 14 miles 





north of Anzio and 16 miles below Rome. 
There the British drove far enough to. 
cut the railroad by Jan. 30. 

But the Nazis had also been busy, 
whipping up troops to assault the beach- 
head. At Campoleone they threw the 
26th Panzer Division, newly rushed over- 
land from the Adriatic front, into heavy 
counterattacks against the Tommies and 
dented the British line. As further rein- 
forcements, the Germans also rushed in 
the 715th Infantry Division from South- 
ern France and units of the Elite Guard 
Brigade. 

Some of the fiercest fighting occurred 
around Cisterna, historic rail and high- 
way junction 10 miles southeast of Cam- 
poleone. There, near the spot where St. 
Paul met the Christian Brethren on his 
way to trial in Rome, the Americans on 
Jan. 80 advanced to within half a mile 
of the town. 


Setback: But in the face of growing 
enemy opposition, spearheaded by Tiger 
tanks that tangled with American Sher- 
mans and tank destroyers, the attack 
failed to carry through. That was one 
setback. And as the campaign went into 
its third week it became evident that de- 
spite air superiority and the aid of naval 
bombardments, the Allied invasion oper- 
ation had failed in its immediate aim to 
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dislocate the enemy’s rear and permit 


powerful blows against his communica- - 


tions. 

In the development of this situation, 
bad weather that hampered air activity 
played a part. But the time factor was 
paramount. For the Germans took ad- 
vantage of every day’s delay by the Al- 
lies to mass further troops around the 
beachhead. Their artillery fire grew hot- 
ter. Shells sprayed the Allied shore area 
and the port of Anzio. For the first time 
since the landings, the Allies realized 
that they had a mighty fight on their 
hands to save the beachhead. 


Cassino: The battle below Rome was 
matched in ferocity by the fighting in the 
Cassino sector 55 miles south. French Al- 
gerian, Tunisian, and Moroccan troops, 
and Americans armed with tanks, tank 
destroyers, and bazookas breached the 
German Gustav line and battered their 
way westward north of Cassino to out- 








flank the town. Then the Americans de- 
scended on Cassino in an attempt to take 
it from the rear. The result was a bloody 
battle in which the Americans finally 
gained a foothold in the town and at close 
quarters fought Germans barricaded in 
its stone houses. 

The tenacious German resistance in 
this sector was explained by the great 
strategic value of Cassino as the gateway 
to the Liri Valley, affording easier ter- 
rain on the last lap to Rome. 

So far, with the Allies standing on the 
beachhead below Rome and their com- 
rades battering northward from the Cas- 
sino area, the campaign was working out 
something like the Salerno episode. Then 
it was the British Eighth Army, coming 
up from the south, that made a junction 


with the hard-pressed invaders. Now, the. 


Americans, Tommies, and French around 
Cassino had the job of opening the valley 
route to Rome and making a similar 
junction to rescue the beachhead. 





LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Own tHe Avurep FirtrH ARMY 
BEACHHEAD SouTH OF ROME British 
and American troops now holding 
twelve days’ citizenship on this beach- 
head have been banded more closely 
here than ever before and, though 
each Allied nation has its own piece 
of road and own axis, cultural inter- 
change is very brisk. Last night many 
British soldiers learned for the first 
time of the ground-hog day ritual. 

Last night I mentioned to other 
members of my mess in a lonesome 
farmhouse agitated by ack-ack con- 
cussion the imminence of the meteoro- 
logical festival called ground-hog day. 
British troops of our mess expressed a 
courteous interest. This morning two 
of them were thoughtful enough to 
remind me of the occasion and inquire 
| how I interpreted the day’s auguries. 
From the farmhouse balcony where 
we shave and brush teeth there was 
only one thing to be.said. We will have 
an early spring on this beachhead. 
Firm clouds obscured the dawn. The 
sun was in eclipse all morning. 

“That means, doesn’t it, that the 
0 will go tooling around in 
perfect security?” said one English 
student of transatlantic modes. 

I replied that it did, give or take a 
species of hog. 

“That’s ae good, isn’t it?” said 
‘the other observer, shaving with re- 
newed satisfaction. 

“What?” I yelled back. 

@ The British were drawing a bead 


owe 





Vignettes From the Italian Front 


by JOHN LARDNER 
Newsweek Correspondent Representing the Combined U.S. Press 


with 25-pounder guns on the Germans 
across a stream called Fosso della 
Molotta when we arrived at one 
coastal farm hamlet. 

They had an observation post up- 
stairs in a bake house. A battalion 
commander was staring out a window 
at the Germans in a farm building 
2,000 meters northward. Genially he 
needled his observer, a young captain 
called Peter who needed a haircut and 
smoked a pipe, as he studied the 
Germans through field glasses and 
called signals. 

“Drop three-oh minutes and add 
one hundred,” said Peter without tak- 
ing the pipe from his mouth. 

“Dro h minutes and add 
one hundred,” said a sergeant through 
the telephone. 

A gun spoke behind us and a few 
instants later we saw black puffs near 
the objective. 

“You're slicing your drive, Peter,” 
said the colonel. “A bottle of beer you 
don’t hit that house where the Jerrys 
are having lunch.” 

Peter chewed his pipe and said: 
“More one-oh minutes repeat.” 

The gun talked again. Looking 
along the level, brown and green sea 
marshes we saw one shell drop against 
the right wall of the house and an- 
other nestle against the left wall. The 
ree: shimmered queerly and changed 

ape. 

“You won't need your putter,” the 
colonel said. 
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Battle of Kwajalein 
Quick Victory Won by Bombing, 
Shelling, and Secret Weapons 


-The Japs had expected it—sometime. 
They knew that the move into the Gilbert 
Islands foreshadowed an eventual attack 
on the Marshalls. But probably they fig. 
ured that the losses on Tarawa would 
curb even the most optimistic American 
commander. The Japs had 23 months to 
fortify the Gilberts. They had had some 
twenty years to dig in on the Marshalls, 
But last week American forces landed on 


‘the Kwajalein Atoll of the Marshalls and 


had the situation and at least twenty of 
the principal islands of that atoll in hand 
in six days. Thé attack took the Japanese 
by surprise. Their fleet stayed cautiousl 
at Truk. The Marshalls were abandon 

With the exception of a few prisoners, 
the Japanese garrisons were annihilated, 
American losses were “moderate.” Com- 
muniqués mentioned no ship sinkings. 


Golden Gifts: The Japanese took the 
Marshalls from Germany during the last 
war. Later, they promised not to fortify 
them and received a mandate. The com- 
mercial possibilities were almost nil-a 
little phosphate and bauxite, slim pick- 
ings even for the thrifty Japanese. But 
Tokyo strategists recognized the islands’ 
great value as military bases. The Japs 
began to develop bases, and the few 
foreigners allowed to visit the Marshalls 
were taken on carefully conducted tours. 
Foreign ships were barred officially in 
1988. Hydrographic information was 
scarce. The island group farthest to the 
east was called “Radak” (sunrise); the 
one to the west “Ralik”- (sunset). The 
Japanese held their sovereignty to be so 
complete that the Marshalls were con- 


. sidered part of the homeland. 


Super Task Force: Last month, a 
great amphibious force began forming 
to wrest the islands from the Japanese. 
The ships came from California, Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Ellice Islands, the New Heb- 
rides, New Zealand, and Australia. Cen- 
sors passed dispatches stating the armada 
totaled at least 2,000,000 tons. Others 
said that America’s “newest and largest 


. battleships” were in on the deal (these 


could be only the 45,000-tonners Iowa 
and New Jersey). The striking power 
was probably greater than that mustered 


- by Jellicoe at Jutland, where he had $87 


capital ships. 

Top commanders of the invasion were 
Vice Admiral Spruance, Rear Admiral 
Tumer, and Rear. Admiral Mitscher (see 
page 24). Other commanders: Rear Ad- 
miral John D. Price, Fleet Air Wing Two; 
Maj. Gen. Holland M. Smith, assault 
forces; Maj. Gen. Harry Schmidt, Fourth 
Marine Division; and Maj. Gen. Charles 
H. Corlett, Seventh Army Division. Maj. 
Gen. Willis H. Hale, head of the Seventh 
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Air Force, and Rear Admiral John H. 
Hoover, commander of aircraft of the 
Central Pacific Force, could properly be 
classed as task-force commanders : 
For 25 consecutive days their land-based 
planes whacked the Marshalls, destroy- 
ing more than 300 Japanese planes in 
preparation for the invasion. 


The Plan: Kwajalein Atoll, comprising 
about $2 islands surrounding the largest 
lagoon in the world (655 square miles), 
was the objective. Since it is the heart 
of the Ralik chain, and aircraft staging 
area for all the Marshalls, its capture 
would starve out Radak and seriously im- 
peril the entire western group. Such by- 
passing had elements of danger, but if it 
were successful it would pay off in hu- 
man dividends. . 

The key islands of Kwajalein Atoll 
were Roi and Namur Islands at the 
northern tip and Kwajalein Island at the 
southern tip. Roi had a fine airfield; it 
was connected by a causeway to Namur, 
the plane dispersal area. Kwajalein had 
a 5,000-foot runway nearly complete. 
Schmidt’s Marines, as yet unblooded, 
drew Roi and Namur; Corlett’s infantry, 
trained in the California desert and vet- 


Three-day, 14,500-ton sea. and. air 


Kg 


@ Seventh Army Division tands on 
istets adjacent to Kwajalein, sets 
artillery. 


bombardment hits Kwajalein Atoll. 


erans of Attu, got the Kwajalein assign- 
ment. Together, they totaled in the 
neighborhood of 30,000 men. 


The Attack: For two days strong car- 
rier forces pounded the Marshalls. Ap- 
parently the Japs assumed this was just 
an air raking. But on the third morning, 
undetected, the surface forces hove into 
sight and the shelling began—14,500 tons 
of naval steel poured on the atoll (aver- 
age Berlin bombing—2,000 tons). Corre- 
spondents wrote guardedly of “secret 
weapons.” Their stories spoke of flames 
so intense the invasion forces experienced 

‘difficulties in landing. Presumably the 

_ “secret weapon” produced the flames, in- 
asmuch as Japanese supplies on the 
islands could hardly have burned to such 
an extent. Possibly the islands were 
blanketed _ by ‘incendiary fuels such as 
oil and pitch dropped from planes. The 
weapons might have also included rocket 
boats such as those used by General 
MacArthur, but bigger. 

Both the Marines and the Army pulled 
pincers on their main objectives. In land- 
ing craft, including secret types never 
used before, detachments left the trans- 
ports and occupied small islets adjacent 
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to Roi, Namur, and Kwajalein Islands. 
They wiped out light resistance with 
nades and automatic weapons. The 

day the Marines took Boggerlapp, Mellu, 
Ennugarret, Ennumennet, and Ennubirr. 
The Army seized Gea (mistaken for 
Ninni), then Ninni, Ennylabegan, and 
Enubuj. On these they set up artill 
and pasted the Japs on the larger islan 
at point-blank range. Later other islets 
were taken for the same purpose. The 
second day, to avert the submarine men- 
ace, Admiral Turner ordered all the 
transports and most of the warships in- 
side the lagoon. 


North: Roi and Namur were considered 
sufficiently softened when 5,000 tons of 
naval shells, exclusive of bombing and 
land shelling, had hit them. The islands 
had been but leveled. Much of the 
ground was covered with mangled Japa- 
nese blown from pillboxes and block- 
houses. Those who were still alive were 
in the last stages of jitters from concus- 
sion and fear. 

Exploiting this advantage, the Ma- 
rines invaded Roi from the lagoon, carry- 
ing mobile artillery, bazookas, and flame 
throwers. Resistance was spotty. The air- 
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_ In the battle of Kwajalein Atoll the Navy won the most brilliant victory of the Pacific war 
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field was taken in four hours. The rem- 
nants of the Japanese defense force strug- 
gled across to Namur for a last stand. 
Flopping from tree to tree, the Marines 
penned them in pillboxes near the north- 
western tip of Namur. There they were 
exterminated. Resistance in the north 
had been eliminated in 24% hours. 


South: In the black, squally dawn, bat- 
tleships and cruisers pulled up within a 
few thousand yards and let Kwajalein Is- 
land have it. By sunup it was covered 
with flame and smoke. The landing came 
from the lagoon. This island had also had 
its 5,000 tons. 

Two concrete beachwalls, pillboxes, 
and blockhouses had been flattened in 
the 600-yard beach area. Within a few 
minutes the Army advanced 300 yards 
inland. By the next morning the Japs had 


Coro. 











lost the western third of the island. The 
enemy fought fanatically in intricately 
connected blockhouses. But Jap by Jap, 
he was eliminated. 

After six days the Battle of the Kwaja- 
lein Atoll was over. In casualties alone, 
the Marshalls victory was a tremendous 
one for the Americans—they lost only 286 
killed against 8,122 Japs dead, or one 
American for over 28 Japs. In addition, 
the Americans suffered 1,148 wounded and 
82 missing. They took 264 Jap prisoners. 

Strategically, the victory was also im- 
portant. It gave the United States fleet a 
base site fully as good for anchorage as 
Truk, although without its strategic ad- 
vantages. It reduced supply lines to the 
Southwest Pacific. And it opened the way 
for fleet action against Ponape, Guam, 
and Truk itself (see Admiral Pratt’s War. 
Tides). 
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Marshalls Trio 


Top Leaders Share Two Qualities: 
They Fight Hard—and Hate Japs 


In amphibious warfare, the three ele- 
ments of sea, air, and land must work 
in closest collaboration. All are interde- 
pendent, and the misapplication of any 
one almost invariably dooms an entire 
operation to failure. And the most impor- 
tant element in averting failure lies in 
having bold and experienced command- 
ers. 

In the great amphibious attack on the 
Marshall Islands last week, all elements 
worked together with the smoothness of 
a turret crew. The reason was that three 
top commanders were the type of men it 
took to make them work. Each was a man 





WAR TIDES 





Admiral King recently stated that 
the Philippines and most of the islands 
seized by the Japanese in the early 
months of the war must be retaken on 
the road to Tokyo. He did not use the 
word “all,” but what he did distinctly 
infer in this statement was that those 
islands which are essential stepping- 
stones on the road to Tokyo would be 
captured and used in our advance 
westward toward our ultimate objec- 
tives, China and Japan. 

This eminently sound strategy is a 
far cry from the somewhat derogatory 
expression “island hopping” and _cor- 
a to the strategy of MacArthur 
and Halsey in the Southwest Pacific 
and New Guinea areas. And as the 
campaign in Burma is not progressing 
at any great speed, the present trend 
of events would appear to indicate that 
(1) the Central Pacific moves plus 
‘those of MacArthur would reach the 
China Sea first, and (2) somewhere 
along the line these two movements 
would approach and be in a position to 
sustain each other. 


The capture of the Marshalls is 
essential both from the defensive and 
offensive points of view. With no first- 
class air bases at our disposal nearer 
than the Hawaiian Islands, our security 
in the waters between Japan, the Ha- 
weaiian Islands, and the Marshalls was 
not good. There were too many sea 
bases in the Marshalls from which a 
Jap raid could start. Too many fleet 
units in the Hawaiian waters were thus 
needed to guard against raids made 
from the Marshalls or from the Jap 





The Marshalls: Another Step on the Road to Tokyo 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


homeland on our sea lanes. The capture 
of the Marshalls in the Central Pacific 
obviates many of these difficulties. Of- 
fensively, it also helps to cut the east- 
ernmost Jap line of communications 
from Wake Island south. 

Additionally, we come into possession 
of intermediary bases in the Central 
Pacific, between Hawaii and the waters 
west, of sufficient capacity to shelter 
many transports and naval craft, with a 
number of air bases on the islands of the 
many atolls. From these air bases land- 
based aircraft can be used in connection 
with the fleet in support of further am- 
phibious operations or to cover craft 
lying in the atolls, or for the purpose of 
heavy bombing. As we move west from 
the Marshalls, we place Ponape and 
Truk under a distinct threat and even- 
tually cut the second line of com- 
munications from Japan south via the 
Marianas. These are reasons why the 
capture of the Marshalls is strategical- 
ly essential. 

The attack on Kwajalein Atoll was 
a masterpiece of tactical planning and 
execution and bears the earmarks of an 
officer who is hard-boiled and some- 
what arbitrary, but never a yes-man. He 
is Rear Admiral Kelly Turner, with a 
grounding in air work behind him. Like 
Ingersoll in the Atlantic, from long 
training, brains, and experience he is 
a master in the art of war. 

The execution of the plan brought to 
the fore the lessons learned at —, 
new weapons now at our disposal, an 
gogd air reconnaissance work, about 
which little has been said. For the first 
attack only Kwajalein could be chosen, 


since no other atoll in the Marshalls 
possesses its superior location for land- 
based aircraft. A sweep of 360 miles from 
Roi Island covers all the .Marshalls— 
Mili, Wotje, Jaluit, and the others—be- 
sides including Kusaie and the very im- 
portant Eniwetok. Two entrances, Mel- 
lu Passage near Roi Island and Gea 
Channel near Kwajalein Island, can be 
negotiated by deep-draft ships and, 
with care to avoid the shoal spots, there 
are spacious quiet-water anchorages for 
many ships during the northeast winds, 
the prevailing winds in this section of 
the Pacific Eine November to June. 
Eniwetok, as the Japanese well know, 
is another plum, for its distance from 
Ponape is only 360 miles, from Guam 
about’ 1,000, and from Truk 645—about 
the same distance that Truk is from the 
—— Islands in the Southwest Pa- 
cific. 


With the capture of Kwajalein 
Atoll, the Japs lose face, for this is the 
first capture of what they consider a 
part of the homeland. - 

A pertinent question arises now. Will 
the Japanese Fleet stand and fight some- 
where in the Pacific waters between the 
Marshalls - ms Southwest — 

apanese psychology is unpredictable, 
ut the chances are they won't, prefer- 
ring to retire behind their inner line of 
defense, extending the main is- 
lands through the Nansei Shoto group, 
Formosa, and the pines to the 
Netherlands Indies. By this move they 
might hope to prolong the war, a strat- 
egy the Japs seem to favor now that 
they are on the defensive. 
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of strategic insight and personal courage. 
Each had won hard victories over the 
enemy. Each despised the Japanese. 

These were the names that were writ- 
ten large on the beaches of the Central 
Pacific: Vice Admiral Raymond Ames 
Spruance, over-all commander of the in- 
vasion forces; Rear Admiral Marc An- 
drew Mitscher, commanding the carrier 
task forces; and Rear Admiral Richmond 
Kelly Turner, commanding the amphib- 
ious task forces. 


Spruance: The Vice Admiral in com- 
mand of Central Pacific operations is a 
quiet sort. In high naval circles he is con- 
sidered as a cold-blooded fighter, an ex- 
pert executive, and tactician for large 
actions. But friends know him as a mild- 
nannered man, little given to picturesque 
language or actions. He produces the 
effect of meticulousness, carefulness, and 
forcefulness. 

His rise in the Navy has borne the im- 
print of his personality—unobtrusive but 
undeviating. Early in his career he was 
catalogued as someone to watch; there 
was never any possibility that he would 
be passed over in the lists for promotion. 
His sea duty, a pretty good index of a 
man’s professional standing in the Navy, 
compared favorably with that of old sea 
dogs such as Admiral Ingersoll. 

Although Spruance has had no flying 
experience, he knows the value of air 
power in the Pacific. The Japs felt his 
weight during the Battle of Midway, 
where he commanded the entire Ameri- 
can task force (Mitscher captained the 
Hormet). As over-all commander in the 
occupation of the Gilberts, he gained ex- 


perience in supporting land forces with © 


sea power (Turner had charge of the 
amphibious forces). Despite his victories, 









he does not underestimate the Japs or 
regard them as pushovers. “He [the 
Jap] will always fight; you don’t have 
to urge him,” he told an interviewer 
recently. 

He was Chief of Staff to Admiral 
Nimitz before his present assignment as 
commander of United States Naval Forces 
in the Central Pacific. 


Mitscher: The service of Pete Mitscher 
—No. 82 on the original list of Navy 
fliers—is interwoven with the history of 
naval aviation. He has been in it since 
1915, the days of early flying, early cata- 
pult planes, early carriers. He’s accounted 
one of the Navy’s best air strategists and 
has had his share of staff work in addition 
to his other activities. ; 

He’s been a hell-raiser since his Acad- 
emy days (he would have preferred 
West Point). Once, for hazing under- 
classmen, he was, as he puts it, “kicked 
out” of Annapolis, then permitted to re- 
sign gracefully, and reinstated four days 
later. His conduct average for four years 
was 2.5, the exact passing grade. “Okla- 
homa Pete from the wild prairies” was 
the way he was known in those days. 
Pete has stuck. 

Small, gaunt, and rawboned, Mitscher 
has the red leathery face of the old-time 
aviator. He flew one of the Navy sea- 


‘planes in the transatlantic flight com- 


pleted by the NC-4 in 1919, but came 
down just .off the Azores. He was in the 
first mass flight of PBY’s from the main- 
land to Honolulu in 1936. He com- 
manded the Hornet when Doolittle’s 
bombers left her deck for Japan. Pre- 
viously, he had risen to be assistant chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Mitscher showed up on Guadalcanal 
April 1 of last year as commander of 
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Kwajalein conquerors: Admiral Marc A. Mitscher; Admiral Richmond Kelly Turner; and Admiral Raymond Ames Spruance 
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aircraft in the Solomons and commenced 
booting the Japs around. This icy-eyed 
tow-haired admiral loved the job even 
more than he did pitching horseshoes 
with Vice Admiral Aubrey W. Fitch, 
commander of aircraft in the South Pa- 
cific. His biggest day was June 16, 1943: 
Jap losses, 94 out of 120 planes; Ameri- 
can losses, 6. There was a light in his 
eyes that night, but as ever he was calm 
and cool. 

For years Pete Mitscher has loathed 
the Japanese with all his heart. His theme 
in the Solomons, where he gave Turner’s 
amphibious forces some of the most ef- 
fective air coverage in this war was: 
“You can’t trust any of the yellow devils. 
The only way to win this war is to kill 
so many they can’t exist as a nation.” 
That statement came from a man who 
cannot bear to kill a deer because he 
thinks it has soulful eyes. As Maj. Mike 
Sampas, his intelligence officer, once re- 
marked: “Why man, he hates the Japs 
like he was a Marine.” 


Turner: To a few longtime intimates 
he is “Spuds” (“because I have the long- 
est Irish upper lip in the Navy”). To the 
rest of the Navy he is “Kelly Turner,” 
pronounced as if it were a hyphenated 
name. To the Japs he is anathema. 

When he has taken a few drinks of 
Scotch, Kelly Turner is likely to say: 
“Hell, I’m no strategist; I just love to 
kick Japs”—only kick is not the verb he 
uses. He knows many of the high Japa- 
nese commanders from service as_com- 
mander of aircraft squadrons of the 
Asiatic Fleet in the late ’20s (he learned 
to fly in 1927) and from his command of 
the cruiser Astoria (which he lost off 
Savo Island) when he carried Ambassa- 
dor Saito’s ashes to Tokyo in 1939. He 
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does not despise them any more than he 
does a Japanese infantryman. 

The Marshalls operation brought Kelly 
Turner to full stature as the Navy’s great- 
est expert on amphibious warfare. His 
target is not the Continent of Europe, 
but the pinpoints of the Pacific. He is 
doing the spadework for the advance to 
Japan. When he arrived in the South 
Pacific in July 1942 (his last previous 
jobs had been chief of the Navy’s War 
Plans Division and Assistant Chief of 
Staff to the Fleet Commander-in-Chief ) 
all he knew of amphibious movements 
came from books and training observa- 
tions. He refined and developed this 
knowledge with men and ships in com- 


| bat operations—first Guadalcanal, then 


the Russells and New Georgia. Last July 
. he moved to Pearl Harbor to supervise 
the Central Pacific attacks. 

His job is to organize the transports, 
the supply ships, and the preliminary 
land force moves. This he does with what 
is considered a small staff, which always 
includes Army and Marine officers as well 
as Navy men. A great practicer of service 
cooperation, he composes his views with 
ground-forces commanders easily. To 
slack subordinates, he is merciless and 
harsh (some say he is unnecessarily arro- 
gant) ; to superiors he will speak his mind 
sharply. He is usually right. 

His attitude toward amphibious opera- 
tions is realistic: “If you don’t have losses, 
that means you aren't doing enough. 
You've got to be philosophical about that. 
All of our forces are devoted to facilitat- 
ing the passage of troops. Troops on 
ships are helpless; they are only good 
when they’re ashore. It’s my business to 
put them there and I will.” 


The RAF’s Pathfinders find Gum targets through darkness and clouds and light them with brilliant flares 


It is in his nature to take a risk if the 
probable advantage is worth it. He is-big 
and he looks like that kind of man. His 
long, tanned face is surmounted by a 
pair of Mephistophelian eyebrows and a 
bald head fringed by gray. His counte- 
nance shows temper, ruthlessness, arro- 
gance. He somehow gives the impression 
of being the original hard rock. But he 
isn’t entirely that way. On shore duty he 
likes to keep a flower garden. “Roses,” he 
will say, “are wonderful.” 


Bringing It Home : 

Paramushiru, at the tip of the fog- 
bound Kuriles, is roughly the Japanese 
equivalent of Dutch Harbor, although it 
is much more dangerously close to the 
homeland—only 800 miles from Japan 
proper and 1,200 from Tokyo. For years, 
the Japs have regarded the island as 
their northernmost sentinel. Since July, 
United States planes have been dealing 
it intermittent long-range bomber blows. 

Then, on the night of Feb. 4, the 
Americans landed a thudder close in. A 
task force under Rear Admiral Wilder 
D. Baker steamed to within 5 miles of 
Kurabu Point, Paramushiru’s southern 
tip, and bombarded “enemy installa- 
tions” there for twenty minutes. They 
shattered various shore targets, smashed 
a ship and vanished. 

The foray, driven home with two 
more bombing raids, was the closest as- 
sault ever launched by American war- 
ships on Japan. Berlin at once started 
buzzing with Tokyo rumors. The main 
one was that the United States had 
massed 100,000 men in the Aleutians 
for an invasion of the Kuriles next spring. 


* 
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How Pathfinders Work 


Donald Bennett’s -Elite Forces 
Use Fireworks to Light Targets 


The RAF last week released the story 
of its most extraordinary bomber force— 
the Pathfinders. These are the heavies 
that fly in just ahead of the main bomb- 
ing fleets and brilliantly illuminate the 
target area so that it can be accurately 
“pranged” in fair weather or foul. Their 
pyrotechnic method is illustrated in the 
diagram on this page; which shows Path- 
finders in action in clear and cloudy 
weather. | 

The Pathfinders locate the target by a 
secret navigational aid, reportedly a sen- 
sitized screen which reacts to infra-red 
rays given off by the earth and trans- 
forms them into a running picture of the 
terrain below. When they reach the tar- 
get on a clear night, the Pathfinders dis- 
charge a series of flares—glowing balls of 
fire that drift down slowly, turning black 
night into semi-day. Striking the ground, 
the flares release powerful chemicals 
which spread waves of fire that join into 
one great sea of lapping flames. Multi- 
colored, in combinations shifted with 
each raid to prevent German imitations, 
the flames rise only a few feet but bum 
with such force that they clearly outline 
the target area to the approaching raid- 


ers. 
When clouds hide the target, the Path- 
finders’ mission is to weave a bombing 


pattern up high, turning the cloud bank 
into a luminous sky mark. Flares are the 
signals again, but now they are borne by 
Drifting slowly into the 


parachute. 
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most ministries and other government de- kov and Kirovograd. Moscow claimed 
partments retain skeleton staffs in Berlin. they trapped ten German divisions, al- 
This is particularly true in the case of though it seemed likely that these divi- 
the Interior, Foreign, and Propaganda sions, which probably belonged to the 
Ministries. The bulk of many departments Eighth German Army and had seen se- 
has been moved to Dresden, which is vere fighting, were far below strength. An 
likely to remain virtually unbombed since additional five divisions were also encir- 
it has many art treasures and few war in-__cled by other Soviet forces near Nikipol. 
dustries.” : The Nazis admitted nothing about the 
Meanwhile, the bad weather that plight of the trapped men but they made 
winged the RAF failed to ground the the usual efforts to supply them by air. 
daylight bombers of the United States Along the Gulf of Finland, columns of 
Eighth Air Force. First, on Feb. 3, they Gen. Leonid A. Govoroff’s army swept 
slashed again at Wilhelmshaven. Some across the northern flatlands and reached 
700 Fortresses and Liberators, with thick the mouth of the Narva River, 9 miles 
fighter escort, blasted the cloud-shrouded inside Estonia. Other Soviet units ad- 
German shipyards and U-boat base with vancing in the center on Narva, 6 miles 
over 1,500 tons of bombs. Only four inside Estonia and on the Narva River, 
bombers failed to return—an extraordi- were aided by the railway and highway 
narily low loss. Next day, when an equal that run from Leningrad through Narva 
force struck at Frankfurt, 21 bombers _ to Tallinn, the Estonian capital. The land 
were shot down. area between Lake Peipus, and the Gulf 
Then the American attack switched of Finland, is known as the Narva Gap, 
back to France. While the steady pre-in- and forms a traditional gateway between 
vasion assault on France’s Channel coast Russia and the Baltic regions. 
continued, some 700 heavies of the Eighth Besides its military value, the Narva 
blasted six Nazi air bases around and be- Gap area is steeped in historic lore. Narva 























clouds the sky markers release a steady 

stream of fireballs and shoot out Roman 

candles. As the Pathfinders tur for 

home, a glowing shaft of: light remains 

behind and through it the heavies drop 
_ their bombs. 


Chief Pathfinder: In the RAF, the 
men of the Pathfinders are an élite force 
chosen from top bomber crews. Aus- 
tralians, Canadians, Rhodesians, South 
Africans, and Americans are in the group 
as well as Britons, and on their blouses 
they wear small gold eagles below the 
wings of the RAF. And they are directed 
by one of the RAF’s youngest and hand- 
somest commanders—Air Vice Marshal 
Bennett. 

At 33, Donald Clifford Tindall Bennett 
is a man with a career almost as bright as 
one of his pathfinding flares. An Aus- 
tralian and pioneer in Pathfinder navi- 
gation, he first made a name in com- 
mercial aviation. By 1939 he was Senior 
Master, or top operational executive, of 
Imperial Airways, and an outstanding 
authority on aerial navigation. He had 


joined the RAAF in 1930 and went into yond Paris. Only two bombers were lost. 


the RAF a year later in addition to his 
civilian achievements. 

Tall, slender, and the youngest man 
of his rank in the RAF, Bennett has a 


Push Toward Finland 


was founded in the thirteenth century 
and inhabited chiefly by Germans who 
carried on a flourishing trade with the 
Russian interior. In the sixteenth and sev- 


Just one year ago the last Germans 
stumbled out of their hideaways in 
wrecked Stalingrad and surrendered. Last 
week the Russians celebrated the anni- 
versary and announced the first encircle- 
ments of any large body of Nazi troops 
since the great victory on the Volga. And 
the Red Army driving along the Gulf of 


enteenth centuries, it was the frontier 
town in the many wars, between the 
Swedes and Russians and finally came 
into Russia’s possession .after a smashing 
victory by Peter the Great in 1704. 


Significance 


streamlined look and is quick and precise 
of speech. He is a scholar and scientist 
first, a flier second. His serious devotion 
25 to science was best exemplified in 1935: 
Honeymooning in Switzerland with his 
Swiss bride, Bennett spent much of the 
time writing the Air Ministry’s standard 





The loss of any divisions, however 














ry textbook on aerial navigation. Finland crossed the old Estonian border. badly they may be cut up, is serious to 
- The outbreak of war quickly catapult- The encirclefhents came in the great the reserve-shy Wehrmacht. But in a 
es ed him into adventures. Two days after Dnieper Bend. The First Ukrainian Army broad strategic sense the encirclement 
b- France’s capitulation, Bennett helped the of Gen. Nikolai F. Vatutin and the Sec- in the Dnieper Bend was not of decisive 
he late Polish Premier, Gen. Wladyslaw Si- ond Ukrainian Army of Gen. Ivan S. importance. The Nazis have achieved 
ly korski, escape from France by taking him Koneff smashed through the German lines _ their objective of holding a line stretched 
eit to Bordeaux in an unarmed flying boat. and joined forces between Belaya Tser- across the Ukraine despite desperate 
he Afterward he led the transatlantic flight Russian attacks to break it. In that sense 
th- of the first seven Hudson bombers dis- and viewing the fall and winter cam- 
dy patched to the RAF from Newfoundland. ‘ paigns as a whole, the Wehrmacht may 
A bomber captain in April 1941, he was Gulp of Firland be said to have come out far better than 
ya shot down in .a low-level attack on the ‘ Allied strategists expected in the great 
en- Trondheim naval base in Norway. Para- battle of the Ukraine. One Allied mis- 
red chuting safely, Bennett was captured but take was to overestimate the importance 
ms- escaped over the snow-clad mountains of the Red push into old Poland. This 
the to Sweden, largely through his mastery was always strategically sterile, and the 
tar- of astral navigation. Bennett told the Nazis again ‘demonstrated it last week by 
dis- story in these words: “It was very inter- evacuating the Polish cities of Lutzk and 
s of esting. We had a good time and made Rovno. 
lack friends in those parts.” The Soviet drive into Estonia, on the 
ind, ; other hand, is of immense strategic sig- 
icals Ruins: Last week the Pathfinders took nificance. In a military sense a Red 
into a rest as bad flying weather grounded breakthrough in the Narva Gap would 
ulti- the big night bombers. But in Berlin, endanger the German line south of Lake 
with smoldering ruins still testified to the ac- Ilmen. Furthermore, Russian possession 
ions, curacy of the Pathfinder’s work the previ- of the south shore of the Gulf of Finland 
burn ous week. Yet, as the nerve center of the brought Helsinki within easy bomber 
tline Reich, Berlin was far from dead. NEws- range and enabled the Reds to resume 
raid- WEEK'S Stockholm correspondent cabled: attacks on the capital with two heavy 
“As for the report that most government raids on Sunday night. 
Path- offices have moved to Breslau, it is not But most important of all was the 
bing confirmed and is doubted by usually well- effect on Nazi communications in the 
bank informed travelers. There has no doubt Newsweek—De Moreland Baltic Sea. One of the primary targets of 
e the been decentralization to a number of The Narva Gap, gateway the Reds was a great mine and anti- 
1e by cities, probably including Breslau, but to the Baltic 


submarine net which the Germans had . 
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Referring to the battle now raging 
in Italy, Secretary of War Stimson most 
aptly said that it was not the battle 
for Rome, but a preliminary struggle. 

Places mean but little in this war. If 
we can defeat Marshal Kesselring’s 
army in Italy, then Rome will be ours 
automatically. Gen. Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson no doubt had this in mind when 
he remarked that “the ultimate objec- 
tive” of the Italian campaign is the cap- 
ture of Rome. 

This situation emphasizes the age-old 
‘principle of warfare, that the objective 
of every campaign is the defeat and de- 
struction of the enemy armed forces. 

Thus, the battle now in progress in 
Italy is not a race between Allied and 
Nazi armies for Rome, but rather a 
slugging match in which the victor will 
hold such terrain, delineated by his 
front-line trenches, as is commensurate 
with the magnitude of his success. 

The methods employed, apparently 
through the genius of Gen. Sir Harold 
Alexander under the over-all direction 
of General Wilson, challenge our ad- 
miration. , 

Pursuant to the policy of the Nazi 
High Command to shorten and deeply 
entrench battle lines and force reversion 
to trench warfare with its sacrificial 
losses, thus disposing us to accept a 
negotiated peace, Nazi armies retreat in 
Russia. But as they cannot shorten their 
battle lines by further retreat up the leg 
of the boot in Italy, Marshal Kesselring 
has deeply intrenched north of the Gari- 





The Battle for Rome 


by Maj. Gen. PAUL B. MALONE, U.S.A. Retired 


gliano River, Cassino, and Ortona. 
Prisoners captured on this line recently 
said Hitler had ordeted it held “to the 
death.” 

An attempt to break that line by 
frontal attack would be extremely cost- 
ly in American and British lives. The 
only alternative was Allied invasion of 
the beaches south of Rome by a force 
strong enough to attack the west wing 
and rear of Kesselring’s army and thus 
force the resumption of warfare of 
movement. But Kesselring held three 
crack Nazi divisions in a position of 
readiness near Rome to attack and de- 
stroy just such a daring landing force. 
It became necessary to entice these 
three Nazi divisions away from Rome 
by a stroke of psychological warfare 

. an attack on the citadel of the 
Nazi mind. 

So, under cover of darkness, British 
infantry smashed across the Garigliano 
River on a 7-mile front to a depth of 2 
miles; reinforcements followed. Ameri- 
can infantry swept across the Rapido 
River and pushed patrols into the out- 
skirts of Cassino. These operations 
created the appearances of a suicidal 
Allied frontal attack, thus offering to 
Kesselring the seeming opportunity of 
destroying these isolated British and 
American troops by a smashing attack 
with the three Nazi divisions allotted 
to the defense of Rome. 

Kesselring fell for the temptation so 
cleverly devised. As his three divisions 


moved south for the “kill,” an Allied 


amphibious force, protected from Nazi 
observation by Allied airplane cover- 
age, slipped out of Naples (elsewhere, 
also, perhaps) and swept ashore, prac- 
tically unopposed. 


This was either brilliant strategy 
by General Alexander or proverbial 
Irish luck. I assign it to the former 
category. Marshal Kesselring has again 
been outgeneraled and outclassed. His 
west wing has been placed in serious 
jeopardy through an impending attack 
by the Allied landing force, in coopera- 
tion with a simultaneous attack by the 
Fifth and Eighth Armies on the South 
Italian front. 

That attack has already begun. Thus 
menaced from the west and the south, 
Marshal Kesselring has launched a se- 
ries of vicious counterattacks. His 
idea may well be to erect a strong de- 
fensive screen facing the Allied land- 
ing forces, and behind that screen 
attempt to withdraw from the Cassino 
area towards Avezzano; from the Castel 
di Sangro area, toward Sulmona. 

We command the sea and are able to 
bombard the Nazi supply lines in the 
rear of Kesselring’s west flank. We are 
vastly superior in the air. 

The point to be emphasized is that 
Allied sea, ground, and air forces attack 
as a team to destroy Marshal Kessel- 
ring’s army. His ultimate defeat is a 
military certainty . . . Allied occupation 
of Rome will automatically follow after 
this accomplishment. 





; - strung across the Gulf of Finland above 


Tallinn. This week the Soviets were re- 


' ported to have reached the _ barrier’s 


southern anchor and begun cutting it 
away—the first step toward releasing the 
Red submarine fleet. At one time these 
submersibles played havoc with German 
Baltic shipping. 

Cutting of the net also freed the Rus- 
sian Fleet for action against the Nazis 
although the Reich still probably has 
sufficient naval power to counter it. 
Despite German bombings, the Soviets 
still have one battleship, two 8,800-ton 
cruisers, two so-called torpedo cruisers, 
er destroyers, and numerous small 
craft. 


Monty Tells "Em 


It was terrible Montgomery again, 
rushing in where Presidents, Prime Min- 
isters, and marshals of the Red Army 
feared to tread. The troops wanted to 


- 


know when and how the war would end. 
So Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery—as 
un-British a warrior as has ever set the 
musty corridors of the War Office abuzz 
with scandalized comment—decided to 
tell them. 

He put it in pure Montgomery prose: 
“I want you men to know that I never 
put an army into battle until I am quite 
certain it is going to be a good show. 
Never. We will not have any question 
of any failure. If there is any question 
we will not start. It is a great thing for 
you to know this. 

“This war began a long while ago. I 
am getting fed up with the thing. I think 
it is nearly time we finished it. Today, 
we can see how this business is going to 
end. The only thing we cannot see is ex- 
actly when. But I would say we must 
make a great effort to finish it off this 
year. We can do so and we will. You 


and I will see this thing through to- - 


gether.” 
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Blockade Busters 


Within 48 hours last month three Nazi 
blockade runners met sudden death. As 
revealed by the United States Navy Feb. 
4, the three German merchantmen, filled 
to the gunwales.at some Jap-held Far 
Eastern port with precious war materials, 
already had sneaked across the Pacific, 
around Cape Horn, and were heading 
up the South Atlantic when they were 
caught and sunk. 

In on the kill were the destroyers Som- 
ers and Jouett and the light cruiser 
Omaha, which two years ago captured 
the German motor ship Odenwald in the 
South Atlantic. The destruction of the 
three ships was facilitated by demolitions 
set off by the Nazis themselves. After- 
ward, hundreds of tons of baled rubber 
found floating amid the debris were re- 
covered—for use in the American wat 
effort—and 
rescued. 


about 400 survivors were | 
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Russia’s Sixteen-for-One Split 


4 With Smuts Plan for Britain, 
It Indicates World May Be Cut 
_ Into Big Spheres of Influence 



































By 
ial The Russians rarely do things in a 
od small way. Last week they proclaimed 
— plans for a new political structure of the 
lis Soviet Union that amounted to the most 
ms sweeping reorganization undertaken by 
ick any modern state in years. The whole 
pe internal and foreign policy of Russia 
the stood to change radically if and when 
ath the scheme were put into effect. In any 
case it immediately began to influence 
hus the shape of the future, for it fitted in 
th, with the concept of a world divided into 
Se- spheres of influence by the great powers, 
His instead of the international organization 
de- for world order which is favored by the 
nd- United States. 
een 
ae Quick Commonwealth: The way the 
stel Russians carried out this fundamental 
change in their constitution bore no re- 
e to semblance to democracy but it was cer- 
the tainly quick. It took the Supreme Soviet, 
are the body that roughly corresponds to 
a parliament, just a little under four 
that hours to approve it late on the night of 
tack Feb. 1. 
ssel- The scene was the vast Council Cham- 
is a ber of the Great Palace in the Kremlin, 
ition where 1,860 delegates representing the 
after Soviet Union’s 50-odd nationalities had 
gathered to hear a report by Foreign 
—— Commissar Vyacheslaff Molotoff. 

The Foreign Commissar read the gist 
of the historic proposals to the delegates 
who barely glanced at the copie on 

xe Nazi their desks (see page 30). He told them 

ath. As that whereas in the past the handling of 

ry Feb. foreign affairs and the armed forces had 

a, filled been exclusively centralized in the hands 

Jd Far * of the union government, in future the 

aterials, sixteen individual Republics would be 

Pacific, given the right to manage their own Red 

heading Army units and to enter into treaty rela- 

yy were tions with foreign countries. 

rs Som- Future and Past: Although the Rus- 

cruiset sians put through their great reorganiza- 

aptured tion with a straight face, neither they nor 
d in the anyone else expected it to be applied lit- 

of the erally. The power centralized in Stalin 

nolitions and the Moscow bureaucracy would re- 

. After- main in their hands. The actual granting 

| rubber of autonomy in foreign and military af- 

were Te- fairs to the sixteen republics would be 
can wat pretty much of a dumb show for a long 
rs were time to come with the strings still pulled 





Shows Drift to Regional Setups 


from Moscow. Yet even discounting the 
new scheme thus, it remained of funda- 
mental importance because of its affinity 
with the background of Russian policy, 
both internal and foreign. 

In internal affairs, the reorganization 
represented a logical step not only in the 
development of the Soviet but in that of 
the Russia which existed before the Bol- 
sheviks. Czar Alexander I initiated a 
similar policy after the Congress of Vi- 
enna when he set up an independent 
Poland with himself as Polish King. It 
didn’t work but Alexander’s intentions 
were good. In the same way the Duchy 
of Finland was an autonomous part of 
the. pre-1914 Russian empire and many 
other of the Czar’s possessions were 
only remotely controlled by Moscow. 

The Czar’s empire was really a collec- 
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tion of many states inhabited by many 
faces. After the October Revolution the 
Reds set out to build on this structure 
and make nationalism a unifying instead 
of a disruptive force. They began by 
forming in 1918 a state of the purely 
Russian regions which was called the 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Re- 
public (R.S.F.S.R.). The next year 
similar states were set up in White Rus- 
sia, the Ukraine, and by states in Trans- 
caucasia. The first constitution of the 
Soviet Union was ratified by these four 
by Jan. 31, 1924, and this became the 
birthday of the present state. 

Other states were gradually added, 
Transcaucasia was split into three parts, 
and by the time the second constitution 
was adopted in 1936 there were eleven 
republics. After the victory over Finland, 
and the occupation of the Baltic states 
and parts of Rumania, five more were 
added. 

The present structural shape of the 
Soviet Union resembles a highly irregu- 
lar solar system (see chart below). 
The U.S.S.R. may be likened to a sun 
around which sixteen planets (the union 
republics) revolve. Some of these planets 
again are surrounded by satellites (au- 
tonomous republics which are political 
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New Russian constellation: A Soviet sun and big and little stars 
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subdivisions with a certain cultural au- 
tonomy ). However, there are huge differ: 
ences in size, population and resources. 


Significance-—— 


The internal working out of the six- 
teen-for-one plan was primarily a mat- 
ter of concern to the Russians them- 
selves. But for the rest of the world its 
significance depended on how the reor- 
ganization changed the Soviet’s foreign 
relations and all Allied postwar plans. 

The most superficial interpretation was 
the one that the Russians undertook the 
move in order to gain sixteen votes at 
international conferences or in some fu- 
ture League of Nations—a notion that 
did not in any way jibe with the well- 
known realism practiced by the Kremlin. 
Stalin has been the last of men to go on 
the assumption that any vital interna- 
tional question would ever be settled by 
a show of hands. Likewise, the conclu- 
sion has been advanced that the new plan 
assures Moscow the opportunity to give 
Washington and London a run-around if 
either of them raises the question of the 
Baltic states. But Russians: have not 
needed subterfuge in this matter. They 
have simply refused to discuss it. 

So far as Poland and other countries 
in Eastern Europe are concerned, the 
reorganization may some day result in 
their admission to the Soviet Union. 
This week the Moscow radio hinted 
that the Ukranian Republic would seek 
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a friendship treaty with a “new” Poland 
—although not through the “pro-Fascist” 
government-in-exile. 

But far and away the most profound 
significance of Russia’s action lay in the 
general trend it indicated—a movement 
toward the division of the world into 
spheres of influence by the great powers 
or the establishment of regional organiza- 
tions headed by the large nations. The 
United States, backed to some extent by 
Britain, has: vigorously opposed this de- 
velopment and proposed instead a world- 
wide system of security. 

Events on the whole, nevertheless, 
have favored the development of the re- 
gional setups. The Soviet decentralization 
plan was a long step in the direction of 
just the sort of amorphous political struc- 
ture that ties in best with the domination 
of large areas by a single power. It opened 
to neighboring countries the possibility of 
drawing closer to the Soviet while still re- 
taining the appurtenances of sovereignty. 
The whole tone of Molotoff’s speech in- 
dicated this and because it marks a mile- 
stone in political development the most 
important passages are reprinted below. 

The British have also been strongly 
moved by the idea of organizing the 
world on a regional basis instead of mak- 
ing the over-all international organization 
paramount. Prime Minister Churchill ad- 
vocated this course in a speech last year. 
And a plan even more definite than that 
of Molotoff was proposed by Field Mar- 





International 
Molotoff: Little ones from a big one... 


shal Jan Smuts of South Africa—the most 
influential personage in the British Em- 
pire after Churchill—in his now famous 
address in London last November. 

He proposed the smaller Western 
European powers join the British Com- 
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Russian New World: Sixteen Autonomous Republics 


Here are the main points in the Soviet plan for giving the 
sixteen states of the union autonomy in military and foreign 
affairs as announced by Foreign Commissar Molotoff in the 
speech which he made at the meeting of the Supreme Soviet 
in the Kremlin at Moscow on Feb. 1. 


The question of the transformation of two People’s Com- 
missariats—the People’s Commissariat of Defense and the 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs—from Union into 
Union-Republican People’s Commissariats has been posed 
before the Supreme Soviet. 

The meaning of the proposed transformation is perfectly 
clear. This transformation signifies great expansion of the ac- 
tivities of the union republics which has become possible as 
a result of their political, economic, and cultural growth, or, 
in other words, as a result of their national development. One 
cannot fail to see in this a new, important step in the practi- 
cal solution of the national problem in the multi-national 
Soviet state; one cannot fail to see in this a new victory for 
our Lenin-Stalin national policy. 

This transformation, however, has become possible not 
merely as a result of the strengthening of our republics. It 
has become possible as a result of the achieved strengthening 
of our union of states as a whole. 

The formation of army units of the republics should serve 
to strengthen our army as the defender of our country, as 
the reliable bulwark of the Soviet Union. The enemies of the 
Soviet Union need not doubt that as a result of these new 
army formations the forces of our state will grow still 
stronger. This will make them more cautious in the future. 
This new embodiment of the growing friendship of the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union will contribute to the further growth 


of the prestige of our country with the nations of East and 
West. 

The union republics have quite a few specific economic 
and cultural requirements which cannot be covered in full 
measure by all-union representation abroad and also by 
treaties and agreements of the union with other states. These 
national requirements of the republics can be met better by 
means of direct relations of the republics with corresponding 
states. ' 

It is indisputable, however, that the problem of emerging 
into the arena-of external activities has already acquired vital 
importance for a number of the republics. Lastly, it should 
be acknowledged that this is in the interests not only of this 
or that individual union republic but also in the interest of 
the entire cause of the expansion of the international con- 
nections and the strengthening of the cooperation. of the 
U.S.S.R. with other states which is of such importance in 
time oa war and. which will yield fruit also in the postwar 

riod. ’ 

P Realization of measures of this kind at the present time 
means that the Soviet state has reached a new level in its 
development, turning into a more complex and virile or- 
ganism. In this one cannot fail to see fresh evidence of the 
great significance of the Socialist principles of organization 
of the Soviet Union. 

Recognition by the union of the increased requirements 
of the republics in their state activities, including foreign 
activities, and legislative provision for these needs of the re- 
publics, only serve to strengthen the fraternal relations 
among the peoples of our country and reveal a still fuller his- 
toric meaning of the existence of the Soviet Union to the 
peoples of East and West. 
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International 
-- Smuts: Little ones to a big one 


monwealth, thus setting up Britain as the 
head of a powerful regional federation. 
Smuts’s scheme, like Molotoff’s, ranks as 
one of the great blueprints for the future 
and for that reason the most vital parts 
therein are also reprinted below. 
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In Deepest Africa 


French Weigh Rights for Tribes 
in Move to Win Native Support 


In a dreary, fever-ridden town on the 
Congo River, 250 miles inland from the 
Atlantic coast, leaders of France-in-exile 
gathered last week to plan the future of 
France-in-Africa. The town was Brazza- 
ville, capital of French Equatorial Africa, 
four years ago a forlorn colonial outpost 
now a war boom town. As a symbol of 
Brazzaville’s part in the struggle, the 
powerful transmitter of Radio Brazza- 
ville towers over wide palm-lined streets, 
pink and beige bungalows hidden by 
flaming bougainvillea, and the straw- 
topped clay huts of the Congo natives 
that face Stanley Pool and the mountains 
of the Belgian Congo. 

Grueling heat, equatorial rains, ma- 
laria, and sleeping sickness still torment 
the 2,000 white residents, and only a few 


miles distant gorillas roar in the jungle.’ 


But because French Equatorial Africa 
joined Gen. Charles de Gaulle before 
any other French colony, its capital was 
chosen by the French National Lib- 
eration Committee for a colonial con- 
ference. 

De Gaulle flew down from Algiers for 
one day to open the meeting at the bun- 
galow housing the Brazzaville Civilian 
Club. The host was Felix Eboué, Negro 
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governor general of French Equatorial 
Africa. But the main force behind the 
conference was its president, René 
Pleven, Commissioner for Colonies of the 
Algiers Committee. 

When France fell in 1940, Pleven was 
in London, his home since 1981. Six feet 
2 inches tall, bespectacled, and spare of 
frame, with the earnestness typical of his 
native Brittany, he had occupied a stra- 
tegic spot in international trade. He was 
a lawyer and textile manufacturer in 
France, represented French and Ameri- 
can heavy industries in London, and while 
France was in the war served on the 
French purchasing commission in the 
United States. After the French defeat, 
Pleven joined de Gaulle and set up offices 
in Washington. 

A charming conversationalist who 
spoke excellent English with an atrocious 
accent, de Gaulle’s right-hand man be- 
came one of the best liked and most 
trusted of the Free French leaders in 
London and Washington. Diplomats 
found him more reasonable than other de 
Gaullist fanatics; newspapermen thought 
him more agreeable in helping untangle 
the French situation. Week-ending at the 
English country home of Anthony Biddle, 
then envoy to the exiled governments, 
Pleven suppressed his antipathy to exer- 
cise enough to learn an excellent game 
of croquet but never got used to Mrs. 
Biddle’s pet name for him—“Chouchou.” 
Except for those brief country interludes 





British New World: Union With Western Europe 

















These direct quotations from the address of Field Marshal 
Smuts in London on Nov. 25 explain his plan for admitting 
small European powers to the British Commonwealth. 


What will be the state of affairs at the end of this war? In 
Europe three of the great powers will have disappeared. 
That will be quite a unique development. We have never 
seen such a situation in the modern history of this Continent. 
Three of the five great powers in Europe [France, Italy, and 
Germany] will have disappeared. 

We are therefore left with Great Britain and with Russia. 
Russia is the new Colossus in Europe—the new Colossus that 
bestrides this Continent. 

Then outside Europe you have the United States, the other 
great world power. You will therefore have these three great 
powers: Russia, the Colossus of Europe; Great Britain, with 
her feet in all continents but crippled materially here in 
Europe; and the United States of America, with enormous 
assets, with wealth and resources and potentialities of power 
beyond measure. 

In that trinity you will have two partners of immense 
power and resources—Russia and America. And you will 
have this island, the heart of the Empire and of the Com- 
monwealth, weak in her European resources in comparison 
with the vast resources of the other two. An unequal partner- 
ship, I am afraid. The idea has repeatedly floated before my 
mind . . . whether Great Britain should not strengthen her 
European position, apart from her position as the center of 
this great Empire and Commonwealth outside Europe, by 
working closely together with those smaller democracies in 
Western Europe which are of our way of thinking, which are 
entirely with us in their outlook and their way of life, and 


bso 


in all their ideals, and which in many ways are of the same 
political and spiritual substance as ourselves. 

Should there not be closer union between us? Should we 
not cease as Great Britain to be an island? Should we not 
work intimately together with these small democracies in 
Western Europe, which by themselves may be lost, as they 
are lost today, and as they may be lost again? They have 
learned their lesson, they have been taught by the experience 
of this war when centuries of argument would not have con- 
vinced them. Neutrality is obsolete, is dead. Surely they must 
feel that their place is with this member of the trinity. Their 
way of life is with Great Britain, their outlook and their fu- 
ture is with Great Britain and the next worldwide British 
system. 

We have evolved a system in the Commonwealth which 
opens the door for developments of this kind. Other neigh- 
boring nations, therefore, living the same way of life, and 
with the same outlook, can: with perfect safety say: “That is 
our group; why are we not there? With full retention and 
maintenance of our sovereign status, we choose that grand 
company for our future in this dangerous world.” 

It is naturally a question for these states of Western 
Europe to settle themselves. It is for them to say whether in 
the world as they have learned to know it, as history has 
proved it to be, it is safe for them to continue in the old paths 
of isolation and neutrality, or whether they should not hel 
themselves by helping to create out of closer union with 
Great Britain a great European state, great not only in its 
worldwide ramifications, great not only as an empire and a 
commonwealth stretching over all the continents, but great 
as a power on this Continent, an equal partner with the 
other colossi in the leadership of the nations. 


Bui 
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he worked long hours in London with 
the efficient help of his assistant-secre- 
tary, Mlle. Germaine Merlange, reput- 
edly the only woman whose advice de 
Gaulle ever asks. 

Hoping to bolster de Gaulle’s early bid 
for power and knowing that the best prop 
for an aspiring government was colonial 
riches, Pleven took on the job of winning 
West and Equatorial Africa to the de 
Gaullist cause. He flew to Brazzaville in 
the summer of 1940 and made his appeal. 
Equatorial Africa joined the Free French 
and Pleven was made Colonial Com- 
missioner as his reward. Last week, the 
43-year-old minister used his ability as 
an economist, his knowledge of trade and 
politics,.and his dry wit ‘to guide the 
Brazzaville meeting. 


Conference: The conference, though 
dubbed by some an imperial meeting, 
concerned only Africa, and only those 
territories below the Sahara. The dele- 
gates were eighteen colonial governors 
from West and Equatorial Africa, Mada- 
gascar and its dependent islands. They 
represented 25,000,000 inhabitants living 
on some 3,450,000 square miles of French 
territory, out of a total of 70,000,000 
people and 4,617,579 square miles in 


Asscciated Press 


Outstanding among them was a com- 
plete reversal of French administrative 
policy: Instead of a centralized French 
administration aimed at the destruction 
of the African tribal system, the new co- 


lonial government would recognize tribal - 


groups, within limits, and hand over a 
large number of governing posts to Af- 
ricans trained for colonial careers. 
would mean the end of the “élite” sys- 
tem in which only a handful of natives 
had been educated and trusted with re- 
sponsibility, while the remainder had 
been left at the mercy of the traders, the 
army, and officials. 

Citizenship, denied to all but a tiny 
minority by conditions few Africans can 
meet, would be available in a special 
form to those natives capable of exercis- 
ing it. The conscription of labor in place 
ot taxation would be abolished, industry 
encouraged, most agriculture put under 
natives, and education extended. 


Elysium? The proposals of Brazzaville, 
. if adopted by postwar France, spelled the 
end of an era of exploitation in the 
Congo. They also implied an extension 
of civil and economic rights to the natives 
of North Africa and Indo-China, which 


were not represented at the conference 


Pleven (left) and Eboué proposed a new deal for France’s colonies 


the French colonial empire. Technical 
advisers and observers from North Africa 
added another twenty delegates. 

In a speech before the Algiers Con- 
sultative Assembly two weseh earlier, 
Pleven had stated the conference’s pur- 
pose and aims. As an advisory body, the 
conference was restricted to recommend- 
ing a new colonial policy to the first gov- 
erning body of a liberated France. But 
if its power was small, its aims were lofty. 


—Indo-China because it is in Japanese 
hands; Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia 
because their status as departments, ter- 
ritories, and protectorates of France sup- 
posedly placed them above discussions of 
colonial policy. 

But realization of the high aims of the 
conference depended not alone on free- 
dom for France. Even as they were ex- 
pressed, they were qualified, A spokes- 
man denounced the exploitation of na- 
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tives through forced labor. Then he 


added that a new form of tax might be 
imposed, payable in money or labor, 
which for penniless natives would still 


mean labor. 


Brazzaville was thus only a beginning. 
Its success depended on the free will of 
a now-silent nation—and on the con- 
tinued existence of the French Empire. 
A reminder of the years that would elapse 
before that*empire was freed was posted 


‘on the conference-room walls: “French- 


men! Do not forget Indo-China!” 


Screws on Franco 


Allies Hope to Cut Aid to Reich 
Without Forcing Spain Into Axis 


The “neutral government of Spain.” 
lambasted verbally by Britain and the 
United States, shaken by an American 
oil embargo taking effect this month, 
last week took another beating from an 
old enemy. Russia joined in the attack. 

The army newspaper Red _ Star 
charged that Spain (1) shipped 40 per 
cent of its wolfram ore to the Reich, (2) 
made a mockery of Argentina’s break 
with the Axis by transshipping South 
American oil and Argentine .wheat to 
Germany, (8) refueled German U-boais 
at sea, and (4) allowed Spanish ship- 
pers to serve as Axis spies on Allied con- 
voys. At the same time the official Rus- 
sian paper Izvestia made a somewhat 
mysterious attack accusing the Pope of 
being pro-Fascist and citing Spain as 
“Vatican pet.” 

Madrid could afford to ignore the 
sticks and stones of the Russians. But the 
oil embargo was a different matter. All 
private consumption of gasoline was 
ruthlessly cut. Foreign Minister Count 
Francisco Gomez Jordana eagerly con- 
ferred with the American Ambassador, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, and consulted with 
Spanish Ambassadors just summoned 
back from England, Germany, and Por- 
tugal. Then, after a week of anxious de- 
bate, the Cabinet reaffirmed the “strict 
neutrality” of Spain. ; 


Significance-—— 


The Allied pressure on Spain was not 
the forerunner of an Anglo-American dip- 
lomatic break with Franco, for such a 
break would shut down Allied listening 
posts in Spain and push Franco back into 
the Axis camp. Nor was the pressure 
aimed at causing a sharp break between 
Spain and Germany. But it was directed 
at forcing. Madrid to stop giving the 
Reich such roundabout aid as the recent 
grant of a large credit. In the same way, 
when and if Spain increases its wolfram 
shipments to Germany, the economic 
screw will be given another turn. 

Washington’s general political policy, 
however, is to let Spanish matters run 
their course, recognizing the futility of 
trying to implant Allied wishes on proud, 


individualistic Spaniards, divided as they 
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Swiss Sleigh Ride: The Aga Khan, who is spiritual father of millions of Mos- 














International Radiophoto 


lems, one of the wealthiest men in the world, a horse-racing fan, and currently 
unmarried, is restricted by war to a dull life in Switzerland. This picture was 
taken when he brightened his routine by bundling in for a sleigh ride with one 


Senorita Zampelli, a Spanish friend. 





are by the hatreds of the civil war and 
the Franco repressions. For a time the 
State Department believed a liberal mon- 
archy was the hope of Spain. But the 
monarchist forces lacked drive and or- 
“anizing talent, and now the prospects 
of a Spanish change in government lie in 
the direction of control by an army jurtta. 

American policy might change should 
a Communist regime overthrow Franco. 
Britain could probably then count on 
American support in opposition to a Red 
Spain. And if a Spanish leftist govern- 
ment reverted to the anti-clerical policy 
of the republic, the pressure of the 
American Catholic and nonsectarian con- 
servative vote could influence the course 
of the United States. But the present 
American policy is neutrality in any 
siruggle between Spanish anti-clericals 
and the church. 

Russia’s policy toward Spain has not 
been neutral since the civil war—only 
the Soviet has not been in a position to 
do anything about it. After the present 
struggle that may change. Reliable 
sources in London have indicated to 
Newsweek that Juan Negrin, the Span- 
ith Republic’s last Premier, had offered 
to become the Soviet Government’s ex- 
ecutive arm in Spain in a revolution to 
overthrow Generalissimo Franco and set 
up a Communist regime satisfactory to 
Moscow. : 

Negrin’s reported -stipulation: The So- 
viet Government must deposit in his New 
York bank account as a war chest part of 
the gold of the Spanish Republic which 
still is in Russian hands. 


To Anglo-American quarters, three 
circumstances made the report credible. 
First, near the end of the Spanish civil 
war, Negrin had taken Spanish Commu- 
nists ‘into his Cabinet, provoking the res- 
ignation of his Socialist War Minister, 
Indalecio Prieto. Second, he’s since often 
spoken of Russia as Spain’s “only friend.” 
Third, during his London exile, he and 
Soviet Ambassador Ivan Maisky, the re- 
ported go-between in the present deal, 
became intimates. 

One point seemed beyond dispute. 
Both refugee and Franco Spaniards con- 
firmed almost-forgotten rumors that the 
civil war had yielded Russia an immense 
hoard of the republic’s gold. How did it 
happen? The story goes: Soon after the 
civil war began, Russia required the 
Bank of Spain to ship roughly half its 
$800,000,000 bullion reserve to Moscow 
as security for military supplies. How 
much Russia had charged for cargoes 
delivered or sunk, for Spanish pilot train- 
ing and Russian commanders loaned, 
only Negrin and the Russians knew. At 
a Paris meeting of Cortes members who 
had escaped from Spain, Negrin had de- 
clined an accounting. 


Argentine Discovery 


The Argentine Government, still full 
of the easy virtue gained by its break 
with Germany and Japan, also severed 
diplomatic relations last week with four 
German satellites: Bulgaria, Vichy 
France, Hungary, and Rumania. At the 
same time, it extended the rights of bel- 


ligerency already granted to Brazil and 
the United States to twelve other Ameri- 
can nations at war with the Axis. 

Then, suddenly aghast at the presence 
of Axis spies, Col. Enrique Gonzales, 
secretary to President Gen. Pedro Rami- 
rez, revealed that both the Japanese and 
German embassies had participated in 
espionage. Because Japanese spying was 
carried on more openly and clumsily, its 
methods were chosen as the first to be 
revealed to the public. But a hint was 
offered of the ramifications of the Ger- 
man spy system. Not one, but two Ger- 
man spy rings operated in Argentina at 
the same time, said Colonel Gonzales. 
The embassy directed one; the other was 
managed by Adolf Hitler’s personal rep- 
resentative, a certain Herr Harnisch, now 
under arrest, but for twenty years a re- 
spected resident of Argentina. . 


Sforza and Corpse 


King Victor Emmanuel came in for 
more verbal violence from his country- 
men than at any time since the Italian 
surrender when he was assailed last week 
at the Congress of Political Parties held in 
Bari, Italy. 

In the concluding speech, Count Carlo 
Sforza described the king as “a stupid, 
vile, abject, criminal monarch” and his 
regime as “a putrid little corpse,” and 
called not only for abdication but for 
drastic measures against the industrial 
sponsors of the fallen regime. He charged 
that there had been other “kings” in Italy ° 
quite as much guilty of Fascism as Victor 
Emmanuel—the steel kings, rubber kings, 
and chemical kings—and he threatened: 
“We will ferret them out of the banks and 
factories when we get to power.” 

This political ferment in Italy poses an 
ever more serious question to the Allies as 
the armies approach Rome. But apparent- 
ly little progress has been made in formu- 
lating a solution. Last week President 
Roosevelt repeated the old formula that 
the Italians would have to choose their 
own regime. However, the entire Ameri- 
can policy toward both Italy and France 
is now under review and a more force- 
ful line may eventually be adopted. 


Off With His Head! 


A Moslem got sick, a head rolled, and 
a scorching exchange of diplomatic notes 
rocked the Middle East last week. The 
story came from Cairo and was hazy as 
to date and details, but the fact was es- 
tablished that an Iranian pilgrim to 
Mecca was responsible for one of the 
Arab world’s hottest diplomatic inci- 
dents. 

It happened in the chief sanctuary of 
Mecca, the holy city of Islam. Moslems 
going to Mecca reach the climax of their 
pilgrimage when they enter the Kaaba. 
A stone building, windowless and drab, 
the Kaaba contains the “black stone,” 
recognized as sacred by Mohammed. 
Now, one of these pilgrims was from 
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Iran and he leaned to the stone to kiss 
it. Instead, he vomited. Promptly the 
guardian of the shrine, King Ibn Saud 
of Saudi Arabia, had him beheaded. 
Iran, outraged at this summary Ara- 
bian justice, demanded an apology and 
reparations for the family of the pilgrim 
who had his head chopped off because 
his throat tickled. Egypt, which had 
functioned as “guardian of the pilgrim- 
age,” protested. Saudi Arabia replied 
that the dead Iranian was only one of 
sixteen “worshipers of idols” conspiring 
to desecrate the Kaaba and _ indicated 


that the other fifteen were lucky to still - 


be alive. The “desecrator” had been tried 
under Saudi Arabian law, said Ibn Saud, 
and the matter was closed. 


German Hint 
Scandinavia Could Be Evacuated 
If Swedes Replaced Nazi Troops 


Stockholm, favorite flying ground of 
Nazi peace kites, last week became the 
scene of one of the most significant of all 
such German maneuvers. On Feb. 2, 
Eskilstuna-Kuriren, published in the steel 
city of Eskilstuna and one of Sweden’s 
leading newspapers, reported that Ger- 
many had sent an unofficial Danish emis- 


SS 


sary to Stockholm to negotiate with the 
Swedish authorities regarding the possi- 
bility of a German evacuation of Norway 
and Denmark. 

The paper identified the emissary as 
Rudolf Christiani and said he had been 
dispatched by Dr. Werner Best, thé Reich 
Minister to Denmark. The Nazi idea was 
to neutralize Denmark and Norway by 
inviting Swedish troops to occupy those 
countries after the German forces had 
been withdrawn. 

The Swedish Foreign Minister, Chris- 
tian E. Giinther, in an official statoment 
released the following day, did not deny 
that Christiani had approached him and 
even indicated the incident had taken 
place before the end of 1943. But he ex- 
pressed doubt that the Dane had been 
sent by Dr. Best. Anyhow, he declared, 
Sweden was not interested. 

Despite the Swedes’ disinterest, the ex- 
traordinary fact remained that Germany 
was actually eager to evacuate Norway 
and Denmark. For Rudolf Christiani was 
not the sort of man to be sent on such 
a mission unless it was meant seriously. 


Christiani: One of Denmark’s foremost 
industrialists, Christiani has been long 
known as an ardent advocate of collabo- 
ration with Germany. Almost exactly one 
year ago reports from Stockholm indicat- 





Deserter’s Passport: Assuming that even a Croat will recognize an American 
$10 bill and grab for it, the Germans fighting Tito’s Partisans in Croatia are 
using Teutonized tenners to lure Croats into their lines. Resembling long-since 
recalled gold certificates, the bills bear a message in Croat assuring potential 
deserters that, with bill in hand, they can safely give themselves up. Instruc- 
tions in German order German soldiers to accept the “Deserter’s Passport.” 
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Christiani at 67 is the head of the en- 
gineering firm of Christiani & Nielsen, 
whose interests before the war spanned 
the world. Formed in 1904, the company 
has built several hundred bridges in many 
countries including (in collaboration with 
a British firm) the famous Storstroem be- 
tween the Danish islands of Zealand and 
Falster, one of the longest bridges in Eu- 
rope. Christiani & Nielsen also specialized 
in dock construction and harbor installa- 
tions at Cherbourg and St. Nazaire and 
at Hamburg. 


The Dramatist’s Dilemma 

George Bernard Shaw the playwright 
is a spry and happy man. George Bernard 
Shaw the taxpayer is as miserable as any 
other taxpayer. His yearly income of 
$96,000, of which $80,000 goes to the 
government, has transformed him, he 
says, from “a prosperous playwright” into 
a “tax collector.” Last week the taxes on 
Shaw’s inheritance from his wife caused 
the playwright to send this intelligent 
man’s guide to taxation to the letter col- 
umn of The Times: ‘ 

“I have just been endowed for life 
with the income of a property valued at 
$600,000. The net result is that I have to 
pay the government $160,000 as well as 
the income of the estate in taxes. 

“My haunting dread now is that some 
of my many admirers, by dying and leav- 
ing me a million or so, may consign me 
to the almshouse for life!” 


- No Help Wanted 


The Old. Man didn’t consult anyone— 
not even his political cronies. He simply 
sat down and wrote a letter saying that 
for Dutton Briant—a local lawyer running 
against Flight Lt. William Teeling, the 
government candidate, in a Brighton by- 
election—to claim that he was really sup- 
porting the Prime Minister was a “swin- 
dle.” He signed it Winston Churchill and 
then expressed his views just as force- 
fully in a second letter. 

It all turned out to be a political mis- 
take. In the first place Brighton didn’t 
like the idea of even the. Prime Minister 
interfering at its own polls. Sometimes 
British constituencies are like that. Fur- 
thermore, Churchill’s tone aroused the 
latent rebellion against the. government 
which has time and again taken the form 
of supporting independent candidates in 
by-elections in spite of the electoral truce 
under which the major parties don’t put 
up anyone to run against the official can- 
didate. , 

The result was a flood of protest votes 
that rolled in as stubbornly as the waves 
that wash out of the Channel toward 
Brighton’s faded resort hotels. In a con- 
stituency normally overwhelmingly Con- 
servative, Teeling won by. only 14,594 to 
12,635. 
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Sydney: This city is an un- 
believable “rest cure,” into which 
lucky servicemen on leave from 
the jungles of the north come 
for two weeks of joy. Not the 
least of Sydney’s joys are its girls, 
and there is more friendly pul- 
chritude here than can be taken 
care of. Some of it can be sur- 
veyed and dealt with nightly in 
the lobby of the Australia Hotel, 
which has acquired the wartime 
label of “the passion pit.” 

For soldiers craving other en- 
tertainment Sydney offers a var- 
ied assortment. There is a -se- 
lection of fine beaches, where 
the water has a pristine sharp- 
ness. There are ten to twenty 
shark alarms daily, but it’s seldom that 
one of the 20-foot maneaters gets an 
arm or a leg. At all beaches patrol boats 
and planes keep a constant lookout, and 
when a bell sounds the exodus from the 
surf is almost leisurely. 

You must order drinks before 6 to 
make sure of them. The beer in Sydney 
and all Australia is very scarce and. is 
tapped only from noon to 1 and from 
5 to 6 in the. pubs, where it quickly 
runs out. Some whisky is available, a 
good local brandy, a little gin, and 
wines, but no Scotch. Actually, most 
enlisted men gravitate between down- 
town hotel lobbies and bars, the 
beaches, and the King’s Cross section— 
an area on the fringe of town most near- 
ly resembling Greenwich Village in 
New York. On Saturdays Americans join 
Aussies at the races at Randwick, a 
pari-mutuel track where crowds run 
as high as 80,000. 

The food in Sydney is better than in 
the rest of Australia but still not very 
good by American standards. For the 
last year there have been so-called 
austerity meals, with breakfast costing 
an alleged limit of 60 cents, lunch 80 
cents, and supper $1. Actually this 
proved to be a racket. For a long time 
two people would come to a restaurant 
and order three meals—one for a friend 
who turned out to be the little man 
who wasn’t there, General MacArthur 
has eaten hundreds of meals he’s never 
known about. But for $1 you get soup, 
lamb or beef, with a vegetable and 
potatoes if lucky, salad, and pastry or 
fruit with custard (fruit is seldom 
served without custard except pineapple 
or papaya). Then there is something 
called coffee which bears only a distant 
and unsavory resemblance to the real 
product. , 

Milk is available but mostly un- 
pasturized. Meat is the most recently 
rationed commodity, with 2% pounds 
allowed each person each week. As in 
America, rationing does not work per- 
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Furlough in Sydney: A girl and a steak 


fectly. There’s more meat than ever 
on the hoof while sheep are even dying 
from old age on the ranges because 
there is no one to tend and slaughter 
them. Other rationed commodities are 
tea, butter, and sugar, while such things 
as eggs, ice cream, fruit juices, rice, and 
canned fish are impossible to get be- 
cause supplies go to the armed forces. 

Clothing, including suits, shirts, and 
shorts, is rationed to an extent where a 
man can buy only one suit, one shirt, 
and one pair of shoes a year. Gasoline 
is rationed at a rate of 4 gallons a month 
and it’s a common sight to see cars in 


Sydney operated by charcoal-burning 


devices or by ordinary cooking gas 
carried in large balloons atop the autos. 


London: Who's got something I want 
in exchange for something I dont want? 
That’s the newest theme in British classi- 
fied advertisements these days—for bar- 
ter has come back with a bang. And it is 
not the poorer classes who are resorting 
to swapping publicly all sorts of goods, 
but those with money who now find it 
impossible to fulfill their wants through 
normal purchasing channels. It takes 
money these days to advertise in the 
classified columns of The Times and 
The Daily Telegraph the only two 
London dailies which accept such ads, 
with the former charging $1.50 per line 
for a minimum of two lines, plus 20 
cents to cover box fee and postage, and 
the latter asking even more—$2.50 per 
line for a two-line minimum but with- 
out a box charge. 

Here are some barter examples 
leaned from a casual scanning of the 
small ads” during the last few days: 

“Lady refurnishing would exchange 
port, whisky, and cash for good furni- 
ture or carpets” . . . “Onions [perpetual] 
258, exchanged for anything useful” .. . 
“Whisky, gin—gentleman with surplus 
gin would exchange for whisky” .. . 
“Thirty-three dozen 16-inch pokers; ten 
18-inch range rakes: would exchange 





International 


Here and There with Newsweek Correspondents 


for modern trade bicycle or 
lawn mower”. . . “Eight bottles 
whisky well-known brand for 
pre-utility pram of good make 
and in good condition”... 
“Port, 1927, and other vintages 
exchanged for Hornby engines, 
coaches, and rails: [toy electrical 
trains]” . . . “Exchange high 
pedigree peke for matched set 
shafted golf clubs.” 

“For Sale” ads are even more 
numerous, offering everything 
from mink coats—“no dealers”— 
to an electric iron at “best offer 
over $160.” Fantastic prices are 
asked and received for such or- 
dinary household articles. Sec- 
ond-hand clothing (unrationed) 
also shows a quick turnover at high 
prices. The ads frequently have a pa- 
thetic touch, as for example: “Has any- 
one a bicycle to sell for little girl’s sixth 
birthday?” One man thought it worth- 
while to spend $3.20 to ask for a “Lift 
between 8 and 9 a.m. from Golden 
Cross to Uckfield.” 





Santiago: Twenty years ago eve 
middle-class home in Chile had a coo 
and a maid, and maybe a maid of all 
work, for salaries ranging from $2 to $5 
a month. Now, if the housewife can 
trap a solitary servant she probably will 
have to pay $10 minimum. 

Industrialization of Chile, has sent 
the working-class girls into factories and 
stores as in the United States. It is not 
that they earn more but that they there- 
by gain a feeling of independence. 
Harassed families now provide regular 


apartments with private baths for their. 


help, as compared with any old room in 
the attic a generation ago and give at 
least two half days or nights off, in 
desperate attempts to keep their serv- 
ants. Moreover, Spe the law pro- 
vides that employer and employed shall 
jointly contribute to social security 
funds, it is a brave housewife indeed 
who dares to deduct these quotas. 
Most maids now will not wear their 
mistresses’ cast-off dresses, and often it 
is difficult to tell in the street which is 
the maid and which is the mistress. 
Another recent development is a 
regular intelligence service among the 
servants as to data on mistfesses and 
once a woman is marked for bad treat- 
ment, it will be months before she can 
get servants. Not a few servants belong 
to the popular political parties like the 
Communist, Socialist, and Workers’ 
“Socialist parties and they know their 
labor laws inside out. There is also a 
union, which participates in political 
parades under the auspices of Chile’s 


CIO; the Confederacién Nacional de 


Trabajadores de Chile. 
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Soldier-Vote Problem Complicated 
by Mechanics as Well as Politics 


Practical Difficulties Add 
to Row Over States’ Rights Issue 
Between New Deal and Congress 


The ordinarily bland tones of Senate 
Majority Leader Alben W. Barkley were 
tinged with despair: “If it takes as long 
for the armed services to defeat the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese, in proportion to 
their numbers and the magnitude of 
their problems, as it has taken us to de- 
cide the simple question whether we are 
going to allow these same men and wom- 
en to vote, the war will last until the 
Presidential election in 1972.” 

The Kentuckian had cause for exas- 
peration. Consideration of the soldier- 
vote issue was in its second garrulous 
week in the Senate, its first in the House. 
Six-hour stretches of oratory, interrupted 
only to add another and yet another 
amendment to a list already overlong, 
boded ill for a speedy end to debate. 
Then Congress surprised impatient 
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critics on and off Capitol Hill by a sud- 
den switch from talk to action. Yet it was 
a far cry from concerted action. On 
Thursday the House, voting 328 to 69, 
passed a measure previously approved 
by the Senate, leaving soldier-vote ma- 
chinery to the states. In the next four 
days the Senate twice rejected a motion 
offered by Sen. John H. Overton of Lou- 
isiana, staunch states’ rights proponent, 
to consider this House action. Both votes 
were close: 42 to 42, and 44 to 42. But 
on Overton’s third try the chamber re- 
versed itself 50 to 38. As a corollary it 
thus sidetracked, at least temporarily, 
consideration of a new bill providing lim- 
ited Federal supervision of the ballot. 


Toils of Debate: Consideration of the 
same issue simultaneously by both houses 
was in itself a legislative rarity. The 
cause in this instance was the Senate’s 
move to reverse its earlier approval of 
state ballot control (the Eastland. bill) 
and to substitute some degree of Federal 
control (the Green-Lucas bill). The 
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Shoemaker—Houston Fost 


Soldier-Vote Problems 


“It’s Back on my Desk Every Morning!” 
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House thus had before it the Senate’s 
first thoughts on the subject; the Senate 
had before it its own second thoughts— 
which it hoped to sell the House before 
the House took action on the first. 
Goaded by President Roosevelt’s 
charge that the “states’ rights” measure 
was “a fraud” (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 7), and 
by his demand that congressmen “stand 
up and be counted” (ie., not cloak 
their opinions on the soldier-vote issue 





_ by avoiding a roll-call vote), both House 


and Senate proceeded to weave a com- 
plicated parliamentary pattern: 


House: In the House, “stand up and 
be counted” became an anti-Adminis- 
tration war whoop. At first representa- 
tives, by a vote of 233 to 160, defeated 
an effort to get a roll call on the Worley 
bill (House counterpart to the Green- 
Lucas Federal ballot bill in the Senate). 
At this apparent proof of Congressional 
unwillingness to ‘et constituents know 
where they stood, the Chief Executive 
quietly remarked at his press conference 
that record votes were a part of repre- 
sentative government—that a _ voter 
couldn’t vote intelligently unless he knew 
his congressman’s legislative record. 

Two days later Mr. Roosevelt got his 
record vote after all. On a motion to sub- 
stitute the Worley bill for the states’ 
rights measure, the House refused by a 
roll-call count of 224 to 168. Minority 
Leader Joe Martin cried out for the 175 
Republicans who went on record against 
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ES, Camels are the number one 
cigarette with men in the service <—a 
—here at home and abroad. They are \ STAMPS] 
following our men on every ocean, to 
every continent. 
And it’s Camel’s job to see that our 
soldiers, sailors, and marines every- 
where get their cigarettes fresh —cool 
smoking and slow burning, the way 
they like ’em. 
: WHEREVER 
That’s why Camels are packed HE IS 
to go round the world—packed pec 
to seal in that famous Camel The favorite cigarette 
flavor and extra mildness—any- with men in the Army, Navy, 


where, for months at a time. Marines, and wa 
Coast Guard is Camel. 4 


(Based on actual 
sales records.) 


The Camel pack keeps your Camels 
fresh and fuil-flavored, too—preserving 
‘or you the extra goodness of Camel’s 
matchless blend of costlier tobaccos. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 





Protection is nothing to gamble with. You know 
what it means in war. Steel provides it. Steel will pro- 
vide it in peacetime products too. New cars, planes, 
refrigerators, tools, all will benefit from the new, better 
wartime steels . .. many of them born in 174 United 
States Steel laboratories. You will find the U-S’S Label 
on these better steels. That will be your protection 
when buying peacetime products made from steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


¢ AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY ¢ 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ¢ TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Seeded Starters: Toiling in their 4,000,000 acres of back- 
yard, front-lot, and other idle land, the nation’s 20,000,000 
Victory gardeners last summer produced 8,000,000 tons of 





food worth $500,000,000. This week, as the Department 
of Agriculture urged early buying of seeds, many Victory 
gardeners were already getting ready for spring. 
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a Federal ballot: “We're not afraid to 
be counted!” 

All Administration attempts at a com- 
promise—through states’ rights conces- 
sions in the Worley bill—failed. In an 
eleven-hour session (longest since the 
United States entered the war and so 
noisy that at times members couldn’t 
hear the clerks), the House passed the 
states’ rights bill, sending it back to the 
Senate with minor amendments. Again 
Mr. Roosevelt voiced his displeasure: the 
House action, he told reporters, now left 
the situation more up to Congress than 
to him. But on the floor of the House 
Rep. John E. Rankin of Mississippi, prime 
states’ rights defender, ceva “The 
greatest victory for states’ rights and con- 
stitutional government that has been won 
in this Capitol for 50 years!” 




















SENATE: The upper house seemed 
more inclined to compromise. To reach 
a midway point between outright Fed- 
eral and outright state control of the 
soldier ballot, several amendments were 
offered—many by Republicans. Notable 
were (1) the Danaher amendment, pro- 
viding a Federal ballot for the overseas 
forces but limiting its home use to serv- 
icemen whose states had failed to set up 
adequate machinery; (2) the Taft 
amendment—sponsored by six Republi- 
cans and nine Southern Democrats (one 
of them Sen. James O. Eastland of 
Mississippi, sponsor of the original states’ 
rights bill)—limiting the Federal _bal- 
lot both at home and abroad to absen- 
tee voters whose states failed to set 
up certain specified arrangements by 
June 1. 

Finally, in an attempt to stave off total 
defeat of the Green-Lucas measure, its 
sponsors agreed to—and the Senate adopt- 
ed—the Danaher amendment. The Senate 























then turned down the Taft amendment 
46 to 42. Pro-Federal ballot - Senators 
hailed both moves as good omens. 

@ The week’s discussion afforded an in- 
cidental chance for the airing of Senatori- 
al tempers. Sen. Ellison D. Smith of South 
Carolina led the procession. Heretically 
Cotton Ed grumbled: “I am actually get- 
ting to the point where I turn to the Re- 
publicans when I want the real fundamen- 
tal constitutional laws of this country ad- 
hered to.” He urged a vote counter to 
the wishes of “the boss who said you're 
a fraud.” 


Significance-~——~— 


Whatever future issues, the controver- 
sy over Federal vs. state ballot machin- 
ery for servicemen had thus far proved 
the thorniest political handful of 1944. 
That Republican leaders recognized the 
full import of their position was made 
plain by their decision to “stand up and 
be counted.” 

Only students of the complicated par- 
liamentary procedure in the House could 
fully appreciate GOP Leader Martin’s 
deliberate move for a roll-call vote on the 
Federal ballot issue. But its political im- 
plications were clear because Martin 
could have easily avoided a count. In 
accepting the President’s challenge, the 
Republican helmsman and his cohorts 
completely reversed a policy that had 


been adhered to since Martin became . 


leader in 1939: let Roosevelt make the 
“mistakes”; let. the minority avoid the 
pitfalls of forthright showdowns which 
might backfire. 

In this instance, at least, the GOP 
abandoned the waiting game, chose its 
limb, and went out on it. To a consider- 
able extent, the President had made any 
other course decidedly embarrassing, 
but in even greater measure their stand 





bespoke GOP confidence* in the 1944 
political outlook. 

But in making politics the dominant 
theme of debate both factions were guilty 
of oversimplification. Behind partisan con- 
siderations loomed staggering technical 
and legal factors. Among them, in the 
case of the Federal ballot, were these: If 
there were one inroad on the state’s con- 
stitutional control of voting, what would 
po Congress from going further and 
owering the voting age to 18? With a 
short ballot listing only the candidates for 
President, Vice President, and Congress, 
weren't lesser state and local officials be- 
ing unfairly deprived of soldier support? 
Did not the Federal ballot ian 
maries—which in some states are deci- 
sive? Did not minor parties and individ- 
ual candidates stand to suffer through 
the blank ballot? 

On the other hand, use of state ballot 
machinery (assuming all states promptly 
perfected their laws) also presented ob- 
stacles. A grant of shipping priority 
would not entirely eliminate the trans- 
portation problem if state ballots were 
their usual length. Finally, if all shippin 
troubles were conquered, there were sti 
no ironclad guarantees of reaching the 
addressees—when they were servicemen 
engaged in highly mobile warfare. 


Elmer’s There 


This week Office of War Information 
Director Elmer Davis emerged victor in 
his long feud with OWI Overseas Chief 
Robert E. Sherwood over Sherwood’s yen 





*Right or wrong, Ri Teddy Roose- 
ae axiom that wii of labor’s vote GOP 
idates could always win, gleefully noted a Gallup 
showing labor trend their way: F. D. R. Popu- 

per cent, from 72 per in “40, 

fon oe cent in ’386, with comparable gains for 
e le 
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1. TRAMLERS RUSHED up these pontons to 
bridge river in jig-time...other trailers corry 
cannon into action! A single Army division 
may use over 300 trailers on regular and 
emergency duty. 


3. ARMY TRAILER EQUIPMENT includes 





scores of models—transport for planes, tanks, 
pontons, laundry units, field offices. 





' 9. CLOSE-UP OF Trailmobile mode! espe- 


cially designed for swift transport of pontons 
to river's edge. Hundreds of this type are 
used by Army Engineers. 





4. BACK HOME, Trailmobiles deliver critical 
factory materials by fast over-the-road trans- 
port. They link all points on the road maps, 
completing our transportation set-up. 


How this War does Move! 


ITH FLUID FRONTS — spread 
out over vast distances—the 
Armed Forces depend on motor 
transport for lightning movement of 
equipment and armies. 


Back home, motor transport is just as 
vital to the nation—keeping war mate- 
riel and civilian supplies rolling fast! 


THE MARGIN OF SAFETY 


In this war, motor transport has proved 
itself the margin of safety in trans- 
portation. It is always ready to speed 
equipment and supplies anywhere—no 
matter how tough the roads or climate. 


THE TRAILER COMPANY OF AMERICA -« Cincinnati, Ohio « Berkeley, California ‘ 


RAILMOBILE 





It is the most flexible of all means 
of transport. 


Trailmobile Trailers have won mili- 
tary recognition in two wars. Most 
of our production now goes to the 
Armed Forces. The Government 
recently gave us permission to make 
a number of Trailmobiles for civilian 
needs. We will build our full quota 
without any let-up on the war work 
we are doing. 


Look for Trailmobiles on the road. 
They are serving you. 





Commercial Trailers for War and Peace ¢ The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 
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for autonomy (Newsweek, Feb. 7). The 
fight settled on the playwright’ 
refusal to fire three aides—Joseph Barnes, 
Edd Johnson, and James P. Warburg. On 
Monday Davis announced (1) the trio’s 
resignation had been accepted (2) Sher- 
wood would soon visit London to inspect 
the OWI office there (8) under Sher- 
wood, a new Overseas executive director 


. had been appointed: Edward W. Barrett, 


Newsweex Associate Editor on leave. 


The Sad Details - 


Like all news of more taxes, this was 
nothing to cheer about. It sounded éspe- 
cially distressing to women Pe ex- 
pensive tastes in cosmetics, toilet prepa- 
dee, wh pe rounders 

players, bowling-alley owners, 
theater customers, and drinkers. 

To ordinary taxpayers the one consol- 
ing thought was that the Senate and 
House, in. sending the bill to the Presi- 
dent, had agreed that $2,315,800,000 
(not the $10,500,000,000 asked by the 
Administration) was about enough in 
new taxes. Approximately $1,000,000,- 
000 of this could be raised by higher ex- 
cise levies; the rest, by heavier taxes on 
excess profits, with some revision of in- 
dividual income rates. The outcome for 
the people who will do the paying: 


Individual Incomes: Additional reve- 
nue of $664,900,000. The 10 per cent 
earned-income credit is eliminated, as 
well as deductions for Federal excise 
taxes paid. Family status (for personal 
exemptions and aponaency credits) is 
to be determined as of July 1. Victory 
tax is cut from 5 cent with varying 
exemptions, to a flat.3 per cent without 
exemptions on all incomes over $624 (a 
break for single persons, currently pay- 
ing 3.75 per cent; no change for married 
persons without. dependents, but an in- 
crease for married persons with depend- 
ents). Unchanged are the basic normal 
tax of 6 per cent on net income, the 
personal exemptions, and the surtaxes. 


Corporation Taxes: Additional reve- 
nue of $502,700,000. Excess-profits rate 
is upped from 90 to 95 per cent and 
credits reduced. Base specific exemption 
is increased from $5,000 to $10,000 to 
ease the burden on the little business 
man, Labor unions, farm cooperatives, 
and other non-profit groups (religious, 
educational, charitable, and. fraternal or- 

anizations excepted) are required to file 
financial ‘statements for the first time, 
(Congress has long eyed tax-free office 
buildings and o peott-peaducing 
holdings of non-profit organizations 
wants to see if they might yield much- 
needed revenue.) 


Excise Taxes: Additional revenue of 
$1,051,300,000. Distilled spirits are taxed 
$9 a gallon instead of $6; beer is in 

by $1 to $8 a barrel. The levy on 
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Those planes 










To build fighting planes by mass production 
methods, America’s aircraft manufacturers had to 
develop a whole new set of industrial techniques. 

One of their major problems was to find a 
method of joining lightweight metal alloys far faster 
than ever before. An electronic tube gave them the 
answer. . 

By means of modern resistance welding, with 
electronic control, tough metal is now sewn together 
like cloth—at speeds up to 1800 stitches a minute. 
The Ignitron tube, developed by Westinghouse, is the 
heart of this control. Without sound, friction or 
flame, it sends exactly equal amounts of electric cur- 
rent stabbing through the metal with split-second 
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timing and incomparable precision . . . to deliver 
absolutely uniform welds of maximum strength. 

This new speed and precision in fabricating mod- 
ern lightweight alloys is today helping America to 
become the world’s mightiest air power. When the 
day of peace comes, this and many another applica- 
tion of electronics will be ready to speed reconversion 
... ready to make more plentiful, more economical 
and more attractive the products of America’s indus- 
trial workshop. 

For full information on the uses of electronic 
devices in your industry, contact the nearest Westing- 
house office .. . or write Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-91041 


house 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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cabaret bills jumps from 5 to 30 per cent; 
on furs from 10 to 20 per cent; on toilet 
preparations from 10 to 20 per cent; on 
admissions from 1 cent on each 10 cents, 
to 1 cent on each 5, The annual tax on 
billiard tables is increased from $10 to 
$20 a table, on bowling alleys from $10 
to $20 an alley; on jewelry (exceptin: 
non-luxury watches and alarm clocks) 
from 10 to 20 per cent. Luggage, now 
taxed 10 per cent against manufacturer’s 

rice, is to carry a 20 per cent retail tax; 
eather handbags and wallets are included 
for the first time. Light-bulb tax goes 
from 5 to 20 per cent; local telephone- 
bill levy, up from 10 to 15 per cent; do- 
mestic long-distance communications, 25 
per cent (current rates are 20 per cent on 
telephone calls, 15 per cent on telegraph, 
radio, and cable dispatches). Railroad, 
bus, airplane, and water-transportation 
taxes are increased from 10 to 15 per 
cent, with an additional 15 per cent on 
seat or berth charges. 


Postal Increases: Additional revenue 
of $96,900,000 chiefly through raising 
money-order rates, local in-town postage 
from 2 to 8 cents and air mail from 6 to 
8 cents an ounce. 


Renegotiation: War-contract negotia- 
tion decisions now contested, or con- 
tested in the future, may be carried to 
the United States Tax Court. 


Oregon Trial 


In five years in the United States Sen- 
ate, Oregon’s junior member, Rufus C. 
Holman, had alienated numerous support- 
ers, particularly in the ranks of labor. They 
deemed his record too consistently con- 
servative, isolationist, and anti-labor. Last 
week, their dissatisfaction broke through 
the surface with an announcement by 
Wayne L. Morse, former dean of the 
University of Oregon Law School, that 
he was resigning as a member of the War 
Labor Board in Washington to oppose 
Holman for the Republican Senatorial 
nomination May 19. (The winner is more 
than likely to be the next Senator. ) 

Self-styled a “Progressive Republican,” 
Morse had supported President Roose- 
velt’s foreign peley and many New Deal 
domestic reforms. Recently, however, he 
deplored “administrative confusion.” 

With the support of both Portland 
dailies, The Journal and The Oregonian, 
and with heavy backing from both the 
AFL and the CIO, the 43-year-old Morse 
promised to give the 66-year-old Holman 
the stiffest fight in his 30 years of 
litical life. From Oregon came word that 
many registered Democrats were chang- 
ing their registration for the primary. In- 
deed, not a few business interests were 
likely to help Morse. 

Holman appeared unruffled. “Hell,” he 
boomed, “I never heard of him, and I’ve 
lived in Oregon all my life. My family 
went out there in 1852 in a covered 
wagon.” 


Of those justices of the Supreme Court 
men’ by the late Wil Rogers, only {wo 
men” by te Will Rogers, two 
remain on the bench. Save for Chief Jus- 
tice Harlan F. Stone and Justice Owen D. 
Roberts, all the present members of the 
court were named by President Roose- 
velt. Last week the crazy-quilt pattern of 
the new court’s decisions a sca ’ 
if dignified blast from Justice Roberts, 
seconded, curiously enough, by Justice 
Frankfurter, a New Deal appointee. 

The case, agile seaman’s damage 
suit against a steamship company, was a 


routine one, but the 68-year-old justice, 






, International 
Justice Roberts foresaw confusion 


in a dissent, lifted it from obscurity. For 
his text, Roberts took the quandary in 
which judges of lower courts now find 
themselves. He implied that these judges, 
as well as lawyers and the general public, 
were becoming muddled by the wide di- 


versity of rulings now flowing down to . 


them. 


inions: To discover the nuances of 
opinion in the higher tribunal, the lower 
courts find that they frequently must 
examine not only a majority opinion and 
a dissent, but dissents from the dissent, 
opinions concurring with the majority 
but on differing grounds, and “separate 
views” issued by the remaining justices. 
In the recent Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
case, for example, Stone wrote the ma- 
jority opinion and Jackson concurred, but 
with a separate opinion. Douglas wrote 
a dissent in which Murphy joined, and 
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Supreme Court, as Well as Nation, 
Confused by Maze of Disagreement 


then these two went on to join with Rut- 
ledge in support of another dissent by 
Black. Total: four opinions in one case. 


. Precedents: With this general multi- 
plicity of views as background, Roberts 
P ecitically pointed to the disregard for 
precedents. His colleagues, he noted, had 
just upset a precedent of admiralty law 
which had stood for sixteen years, and he 
had this to say about it: 

“Of course the law may grow to meet 
changing conditions. [But] the tendency 
to disregard precedents . . . has become 
so strong in this court of late [as to] leave 
the courts below on an uncharted sea 
of doubt and difficulty without any con- 
fidence that what was said yesterday will 
hold good tomorrow.” 

Then, as a final jab, Roberts remarked 
that it might become members of the 
court to “make public announcement” 
that they would dines their votes on a 
given question should it come before the 
court again in a new case. That was what 


~ Black, Murphy, and Douglas did after the 
court’s decision which held that states 
had the right to require of Je- 


hovah’s Witnesses to salute the American 
flag (NEwswEEK, June 21, 1943). 
Significance-—— 

Justice ‘Roberts’s cry against reversals 
of precedent strengthened the current 
contention that the court itself is in its 
most confused state in a century. Myriad 
shadings of opinion—moral, social, and 
legal—abound. Chief Justice Stone has 
not, as yet, been able to muster. a follow- 
ing among his colleagues sufficient to 

ive him the control once exercised by 
his predecessor, Charles Evans Hughes. 

Among the Roosevelt appointees fac- 
tionalism is rampant. Lined up against 
Frankfurter, for example, are Black, 
Murphy, and Douglas, with Rutledge a 
near-recruit. Only last month, Black and 
Murphy slapped at Frankfurter by de- 
claring that “for judges to rest their in- 
terpretation of statutes on nothing but 
their own. conceptions of ‘morals’ and 
‘ethics’ is, to say the least, dangerous 
business.” 

The division is further accentuated by 
Jackson, who appears to be pursuing his 
own independent course, and by Roberts, 
who, as an inveterate dissenter, disagrees 
with Stone as often as not. 

On only one precept do the justices 
appear to agree: that the interstate com- 
merce clause in the Constitution is b 
enough to allow the Federal government 
to move almost as it wishes. 


Uniform Procedure 


Sorrowfully the shoe-store owner told 
his story: The man in merchant marine 


uniform and the girl had come in. picked, 
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“All aboard” in the 7# va ligt 


“All aboard! United Mainliner, ‘The 
Continental,’ for Chicago, Denver, 
and the Pacific Coast. Connections 
for Honolulu, Manila, Singapore, 
Mandalay, Calcutta and Bombay.” 


Romantic, far-away places that once 
took weeks and months to reach . . . 
cities so remote that only occasional 
travelers ever visited them . . . will be 
tegular stopping places on the world- 
wide airline networks of the future. 

None of them—anywhere—will be 
more than two and a half days away 
from your own home! 


You will probably visit these places: 


in the Age of Flight, and so will many 


of your fellow countrymen. You will 
be able to travel because travel itself 
will take so little time, and all kinds 
of —_ will be so vastly 
improved. 

This will be particularly true of 
travel in the United States. Service 
on United’s Main Line Airway, for 
example, will be so frequent and so 
convenient that you will be able to 
fly to any city across the country in a 
few hours, practically any time of day 
or night. No section of the nation 
will be more than 11 hours from wher- 
ever ie may happen to be. And air 
travel will be more economical, too. 

This glorious day of aviation cannot 


begin until Victory is won. When the 


Axis is finally defeated, United, the 
nation’s pioneer air transport system, 
will utilize its background of experi- 
ence, resources and leadership to pro- 
vide even faster and finer air service. 
You and many more will take to the 
skies as never before. 

All will be aboard in the Age of 
Flight! 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 











F you have to tilt your head in order to find the most useful 
reading area in the ordinary, round-top segment bifocals you 
wear, it’s no wonder you condemn all bifocals. But here’s some- 
thing you may not know—you don’t have to read that way with 
Univis 2-Way Lenses. These modern, improved glasses for both 
“near” and “far” vision, have a straight-top reading section that 
gives you more useful reading area—exactly where you want it! 


And, don’t forget that it’s wise to have your eyes examined every 
year. If you’ve neglected to do so, call today and make an 
appointment for examination soon. 


CONSPICUOUS INCONSPICUOUS BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


ya FINEST QUALITY ?-WAY 
7 AND 3-WAY LENSES 
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a pair of shoes, announced they had no 
ration coupon, laid the money on the 
counter—and disappeared with the pack- 
age when the clerk’s back was tumed. 
Later, however, the pair proved to be an 
OPA investigator and an OPA stenogra- 
pher—and the store owner had been 
charged with a ration violation. 

Harry B. Chambers, OPA hearing com- 
missioner in New York, indignantly dis- 
missed the charge: an OPA sleuth in 
sailor’s clothing, he declared, marked a 
new low in government snooping. The 
next day OPA regional administrator 
Daniel P. Woolley explained it all away 
as a ruse to protect servicemen and 
women from retail “clip joints.” Woolley 
asserted: “The most effective way to 
catch this despicable type of chiseler is 
to put a man in uniform on his trail. . . 
In every case, the investigator who is 
dressed in a uniform is entitled to wear 
it.” In Washington, OPA headquarters 
claimed it had not yet received a report 
on the case, and declined to comment. 


Horse de Combat 


When Edward M. Sheridan, 28-year- 
old Los Angeles auto mechanic, regis- 
tered for the draft, he listed under 
“dependents” the name “Mary Ann Sher- 
idan.” His draft board classified him 3-A. 
Last week a Federal grand jury indicted 


. him when the FBI found Mary Ann to 


be a horse. Sheridan’s plea: “Whether 
Mary Ann is a daughter or a horse is be- 
side the point. The way she ate oats, she 
certainly was a dependent.” 


Major Lodge 


The junior Republican Senator from 
Massachusetts had to make a decision. 
Although he was a major in the Army Re- 
serve Corps and had taken short tours of 
duty twice since the war, he was under 
no compulsion to enter active service. On 
the other hand, if he wished to serve (and 
he did) he would have to quit the Senate. 
President Roosevelt had made this clear 
to all members of Congress on Jan. 10. 

Last week, a clerk rose in the Senate to 
read a letter received by Sen. D. Worth 
Clark of Idaho, acting president pro 
tempore: 

“The fact that the United States is en- 
tering the period of large-scale ground 
fighting has . . . brought me to the defi- 


‘nite conclusion that, given my age 


military training, I must henceforth serve 
my country as a combat soldier in the 
Army overseas. In order to serve in com- 
bat I hereby resign from the United 
States Senate.” - 

Thus, Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., five 
months short of his 42nd birthday and 
with five years of his term to run, be 
came the Senator to seek active mil- 
itary service. (First in the House: Frank 
C. Ossmers Jr., New Jersey Republican 
who announced the day after Pearl Har- 
bor that he was entering the Army.) 

In Massachusetts, Lodge’s resignation 
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stirred speculation as to his successor. 
The most discussed courses: Gov. Lever- 
ett Saltonstall would resign and be suc- 
ceeded by Lt. Gov. Horace T. Cahill, 
who then would name Saltonstall to fill 
the vacant seat until the November elec- 
tions. Saltonstall would name GOP Na- 
tional Committeeman Sinclair Weeks, 
then make his own race in November. 

@ In Washington, a group of younger 
members of Congress, led by Rep. Lyle 
H. Boren, 34, an Oklahoma Democrat 
and a lieutenant commander in the Na- 
val Reserve, talked about asking Presi- 
‘dent Roosevelt personally to nd a 
recent ruling by the Attorney General 
in order that they may be permitted to 
‘ see military service and still retain their 
seats. 


like a lion. 


editorial 


Times as 


Below Decks: Except for the “superstructure” at upper 
left, containing a garage, recreation room, and stairhead, 
all of this Youngstown, Ohio, house is underground. Walls 
are of cast concrete, 10 inches thick, insulated, and cov- 
ered with acoustical material. Fluorescent lights in “win- 
dow” of living room (lower left) give a daylight effect 


Dispenser of Good Will 
Sidestepping Chief Candidates, 
Bricker Wages Shrewd Campaign 
The politicians ushered February in 


In New York, Wendell L. Willkie 
shocked even President Roosevelt by 
proposing $16,000,000,000 in taxes, but 
in consequence won a column- 
aean from The New York 
ead and shoulders above any 
other man in his right . . . to the Repub- 
lican nomination.” At his press confer- 
ence Mr. Roosevelt said he didn’t have 
the nerve to ask for that much revenue. 
En route to the Northwest a few days 
later, Willkie formally announced he 


* Newsweek, Fesruary 14, 1944 
would enter both Nebraska and Wis- 
consin preferential primaries. 

In Chicago, Harry H. Woodring, Sec- 
retary of War until 1940, suggested that 
Cordell Hull be the Presidential nominee, 
took a crack at “Rasputin” on the Su- 
preme Court, and proposed a convention 
of “true” Democrats in April to stop 
Roosevelt. 

In Washington, the middle-of-the-road 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming was 
made chairman of the Democratic Sena- 
torial.Campaign Committee, succeeding 
the tough Joseph F. Guffey of Pennsyl- 
vania, a 100 per cent New Dealer. 

In.San Francisco, California’s 56 dele- 
gates to the Democratic National Con- 
vention pledged to vote for a Roosevelt 
fourth term. In the same city on a 


and-a-half 
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Billy Knox photos 

through which can be seen a painted landscape. A furnace 

using natural gas provides heat. Air conditioning keeps 

the temperature and humidity even year round. Built 

experimentally by Studio Homes, Inc., it cost $50,000, 

but on a production basis might be duplicated between 
$4,000 and $6,000. . 
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E=4 SOUND A NOTE... FOR REAL ENJOYMENT TODAY 


Stirring Sousa marches and the delicate nuances of Richard 
Strauss vied for favor in the Gay Nineties. Famed for robust 
entertainment, good hosts also complimented the taste of guests 
with whiskey as light as their meals were rich and hearty. Kinsey 
whiskey was produced especially for this purpose. Today it comes 
to you with the same enjoyable smoothness, for the original 
distiller, Mr. J. G. Kinsey, still personally supervises the blend- 


‘iioy this Distinguished | BY — ing. Kinsey Distilling Corporation, Linfield, Pennsylvania. 


y, Sir... Now as in 1892 | 


86.8 Proof ¢ 65% Grain Neutral Spirits K | N S K Y BLENDED 
We y) WHISKEY 


HASTEN VICTORY... BUY MOKE WAR BONDS 








A CHEMICAL CHARGED Wi 


(spre things are happening as we spe¢ 


war ... technical accomplishments that 


every American in the days of peace to cof 


We speak not of the “dream’’ ideas—those f 
radical developments that excite immediate imj 


which well may be years in reaching practical 1 


We speak of advances already made—materia 


for an honorable discharge from the war—materials” 


serve a world at peace. 


THE STORY OF STYRENE 

Here is the story of styrene . . . a chemical 
achievement of such scope that it is certain 
to bring about profound changes in many 
familiar products and industries. 


Styrene is one key to our huge production of 
synthetic rubber—the rubber we look to for 
millions of tires and other essential products. 


Styrene, also, is the basis for a unique family 
of synthetic resins— 





ie 


And styrene, under the demands of war, has 
reached a volume of production that. is 
almost unbelievable. 


This huge production of styrene will stand 
when the needs of war no longer exist 
—it will stand, ready to advance many 
products to greater usefulness and value. 


RUBBER—AND THE FUTURE 

Just what styrene’s future will be in the 
realm of rubber only time and events can 
determine. But this we know: Our present 
and future capacity for styrene production 
will make us, if need be, virtually inde- 
pendent of natural rubber. 


In a world of free enterprise—of free com- 
petition—this, alone, should work for an 
abundance of rubber goods at new low costs. 


AND, AS A PLASTIC 
As a source of plastics, styrene also promises 
to be available at a price so low it can be 
freely used to improve all kinds of products. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN ¢ PIONEER AND L/ 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia - Washington + Cleveland + Chicago + St. Louis +» Houston +» San Francisco - Los Angeles 


. alkalis makes it ideal for storage battery 
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More than likely you have already made 
the acquaintance of styrene in its plastic 
form (polystyrene). Dow pioneered this 
material for the past several years—supply- 
ing it to other plastic pro- 
ducers and the moulding 
industry. Infact, Dowhas 
been the main source of 
polystyrene production. 


Polystyrene (tradenamed 
sTyRON by Dow and also 
sold under other brand 
names) has been used with 
high success for numerous 
products. Its high resistance to acids and 
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cases, chemical apparatus and other similar 
applications. Possessing, also, unusual elec- 
trical insulating properties—especially at 
high frequencies—it is acting as special 
insulation for radio and other high frequency 
equipment, switch boxes, and the like. 


Polystyrene (STYRON) is a lustrous, trans- 
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REMENDOUS PUBLIC PROMISE 























lucent material that can be produced in all 
the hues of the rainbow. It can be fashioned 
into exquisite pieces of costume jewelry, 
dress trimmings—or for home decoration 
in lamp bases, lighting fixtures, art pieces, 
and innumerable other applications. 


Polystyrene may, too, lead us to new ad- 
vances in the field of temperature insulation. 
Its future is rich in fresh possibilities. 


A CAPSULE HISTORY OF STYRENE 

Styrene was “discovered” during the last 
century. Yet, like many chemical finds, it 
remained a laboratory curiosity. Some prog- 
ress toward commercial production was made 
in Europe, but it was not until the early 
1930’s that we in America began to confront 
the problems of manufacture. 


Dow was a leader among these pioneer 
producers. It bent its efforts to solve the 


main stumbling block to successful full- § 


scale styrene production—a process assur- 
ing constant, undeviating purity. 


And Dow chemists and chemical engineers 
found the answer to this problem—giving 
Dow the distinction of being the first—and 
now the largest—American producer of 
styrene and polystyrene. 


When war struck—when suddenly we found 
ourselves deprived of an accustomed source 
of natural rubber—styrene instantly became 
a “critical” need in the vital program of 
synthetic rubber production. 














To Dow was given the grave responsibility’ 
of multiplying many fold its existing styrene 
production—and with the utmost speed. 


It is a matter of record that Dow completed 
this expansion program ahead of schedule— 
and is now operating four great plants, rang- 
ing from Canada to California, to turn out the 
huge tonnages of styrene our country needs.. 


To every thinking American such accom- 
plishments on the part of industry should 
stand as beacons of inspiration. For develop- 
ments such as these are the basis for a new, 
goundly prosperous America—an America 
of fresh opportunity—of more work for the 
worker and greater benefits for all. Styrene 


4s truly a chemical that carries tremendous 
public promise. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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lt takes more PAPER 
than rails 
to run a Railroad 














Yes, the paper for tickets and timetables alone, each year, would cover 
more than 150,000 miles of track. And those are only two of more than 
3,000 forms it takes to operate a large trunk line railroad. 

A train is not permitted to move from its terminal without a clearance 
slip. And should the train crew miss its orders, the fast freight or pas- 
senger limited racing across the continent must come to an abrupt halt. 

Without way bills and bills of lading freight would be lost in transit. 
Without split-second schedules trains would miss their appointments 
with convoys. Without arrival cards, report sheets, bills, checks and 
all che other vital pieces of paper the railroad would be paralyzed. 

Indeed paper is indispensable to the railroads ...and to every other 
branch of commerce and industry. Today’s war effort and tomorrow's 
peacetime progress are vitally dependent upon paper. 





In producing Levelcoat Printing Papers during wartime, 


G " at Kim t is * 
Sevelcoal PRINTING PAPERS ee, ee WIenenee = Kenene 


And while conserving wherever possible, these men are 
devoted to the task of producing for you the finest qual- 
ity Levelcoat that can be made under wartime conditions. *rrave mark 


IN WARTIME 
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International 
Gov. Bricker knocks at many doors 


speaking tour Vice President Wallace 
declared: “I suspect President Roosevelt 
will run for a fourth term... as for me— 
I am in the lap of the gods.” 

In London, The Church of England 
Newspaper blundered into the American 
political scene with what amounted to an 
endorsement of a fourth term for Roose- 
velt, coupled with an accusation of “iso- 
lationism” against Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York. 


Soft-Shoe: Less in the headlines, but 
no less diligently engaged, was Ohio's 
50-year-old Governor, John W. Bricker, 
an announced candidate for the GOP 
Presidential nomination. Out of the rather 
aimless political design he followed last 
year, there had emerged in recent weeks 
a well-organized plan to promote the 
Bricker cause. First, came trips by the 
Governor into Michigan, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Missouri, then to New York 
City and Connecticut, more recently to 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh. This week he 
headed for Washington, D. C., to make a 
Lincoln Day speech, and planned jour- 
neys to Miami, Fla., Aberdeen, S. D., 
California, Oregon, Washington, and 
Texas and Oklahoma again. 

Meantime, fanning out into the far 
nig ei the pation Y is wer were four- 
teen freshly appointed Bricker campaign 
lieutenants, an a ialist at building 
political good will. They included Milo 
J. Warner, former national commander of 
the American Legion; Ed D. Schorr, the 
highly regarded GOP chairman in Ohio; 
Donald Hornbeck, former national presi- 
dent of the Young Republican Clubs, and 
Charles Racine, ex-president of the Ohio 
bar association and active in Ohio State 
University alumni circles. 


Press: Also active were two prominent 
Ohio publishers: Roy D. Moore (Brush- 
Moore chain), heading the Bricker-for- 
President Committee, and Harry Preston 


» 





Wolfe of Columbus. Nationally, the big- 
j istic drumbeaters were the 
pers. Giving all the earmarks 
of a publicity splurge equal to the one ac- 
corded Alf Landon eight years ago, the 
Hearst chain measured Bricker’s news- 
paper space not in “sticks” but in columns. 
However, from William Randolph Hearst 
there had as yet come no outright declara- 
tion for Bricker such as Landon had five 
months before the convention in 1936. 

Queried by Newsweex this week, 
Hearst avoided a commitment. He wired: 

“The Republicans have so many splen- 
did comiilaea all immeasurably better 
than any possible New Deal candidate 
that it is difficult to select any one candi- 
date . . . The New Deal, the mis-deal, 
the raw deal, is through. The Democratic 
leaders know it. Even the New Deal 
leaders know it. But some alleged Re- 
publican leaders apparently do not know 
it else they must be on the New Deal 
dole. Of course Governor Bricker is a 
wonderful man, so is General MacArthur, 
so is Governor Dewey, so is Governor 
Warren, and there are others. Any of 
these would make a great President, an 
American President.” 
Significance-——~— 

Although Bricker is popular! ard- 
ed as the man who is _ poporarty ree his 
preeonranae campaign is beginning to 

regarded by seasoned politicians as a 
shrewd one. Ohio’s three-term Governor 
and his backers have started on the prem- 
ise that Dewey can have the nomina- 
tion if he wants it. On Dewey’s inevitable 
decision hangs Bricker’s fate. Should New 
York’s Governor step aside, then the tire- 
some months of travel by Bricker and his 
lieutenants will pay dividends. 

The keynote of Bricker’s campaign is 
friendliness: Shake their hands and stay 
out of local scraps. He has already an- 
nounced that he will enter no primary 
in which a GOP governor is the favorite- 
son candidate. He is counting only on 
Ohio’s 50 delegates, but he may have 
Texas and Oklahoma. If tactics dictate, 
he may enter the primaries of some 
states; at the moment he doesn’t plan to. 
But unless something goes awry, he ex- 
pects to arrive in Chicago next June with 
more friends, and possibly pledged votes, 
than any other candidate. 


Revamped Justice 


Added to its regular peacetime rou- 
tine, war brought to the Justice Depart- 
ment such tasks as tracking down sedi- 
tion, espionage, and war frauds, dealing 
with foreign nationals and internees, etc. 
Thus tremendously enlarged, the depart- 
ment this week completed its most dras- 
tic reorganization in years, engineered by 
the vigorous Assistant Attorney General 
Tom Clark. Out went the department’s 
old trial section; in went five separate en- 
forcement branches—government admin- 
istration regulations, civil rights, general 
crime, internal security, and war frauds. 
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GOOD LIGHTING 


with 
GOOD LOOKS 


NEW GUTH 
FUTURLITER 


GUTH 
ARISTOLITE 


em Fluorescent 


for Dependable Illumination 
in Attractive Fixtures! 


ERE are three of the new Fixtures 

from the complete line of GUTH Com- 
mercial Fluorescent. A glance tells you 
they're smartly styled —modern as tomor- 
rowl In addition, there are also new In- 
dustrial types. 


And they're all efficient besides. With 
more than 40 years of lighting leadership, 
GUTH has the engineering experience to 
build real quality into GUTH Lighting. 


Write today for new 
GUTH Catalog No. 42. 


-2615 Washington Ave., 
St. Lovis 3, Mo. 





LEADERS IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902". 
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Clapper and White: A Personal Tribute 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Within a week the nation has lost 
two public men who never held public 
office but who left a deeper imprint 
on their times than any but a few who 
hold public office: William Allen 
White and Raymond Clapper. 

I had known Clapper for more than 
fifteen years, White almost ever since 
I can remember, although my own as- 
sociations with him were chiefly a 
by-product of a friendship between 
him and my father. That began when 
he visited our house in Indiana while 
I was still a small boy, and ripened 
many years later when my father 
moved to Kansas. 

When I went to New York in 1924 
White gave me a note to Walter Lipp- 
mann, editor of The World, stating 
simply that I had a pair of long legs 
and was willing to use them. This tes- 
timonial doubtless did full justice to 
my journalistic talents. Anyway, it was 
all that White knew about them at 
firsthand unless he had read some of 
my stories in Henry J. Allen’s Wichita 
Beacon, and it was sufficient to win 
for me: a foothold in what was then 
the mecca of newspapermen. 

In journalism, as in politics, some 
men look better at long range than at 
short; some are valued more highly 
by the public than by their profes- 
sional colleagues who know them best. 

William Allen White and Raymond 
Clapper were the same men under 
close inspection that the public knew 
through their writings. White’s per- 
sonality was of course undisguisable 
—a mingling of zest, good humor, wit, 
and benevolence which was unique. 
Clapper’s was cut along more ortho- 


* dox lines. 


White was often called the last of 
the old school of personal journalism. 
Clapper was one of the ablest of the 
new school which finds expression 
through the syndicated column and 
chain broadcasting. 

White was a great small-town edi- 
tor, probably the greatest of them all 
—and to the end he made Emporia his 
base of operations. He was quite at 
home also in Washington and New 
York, and he was known through his 
magazine articles, his books, both his 
fiction and his biographical and po- 
litical studies, and his periodic syndi- 
cated writings to an immense audience 
which seldom if ever saw a copy of 
The Emporia Gazette. He was even 
more a national journalist than he was 
a nationally known local journalist. 

Clapper was first of all a conscien- 


Kansan, the small-town Midwesten 


tious searcher for facts. Even after be- 
coming a syndicated commentator he 
clung to his reporting habits. He 
wanted all the facts he could find be- 
fore he tried to reach a conclusion, 
and often he did not reach a firm con- 
clusion. He did not hesitate to chenge 
his mind in the light of new evidence. 

Clapper’s expanding prestige in re- 
cent years was gratifying to his col- 
leagues in the Washington Press gal- 
lery, partly because he was unassum- 
ing and well liked but chiefly because 
he stood for competent and honest 


journalism. 


In spite of differences in person- 
ality and in the style and media 
through which they expressed them- 
selves, William Allen White and Ray 
Clapper seemed to me to have in com- 
mon a great deal that was important. 
There was the circumstance that both 
were born in small Kansas towns. It 
was a short generation apart that both 
attended the University of Kansas and 
that both served a brief apprentice- 
ship on The Kansas City Star. 

Although it need not have been 


background could be seen in Clap- 
per’ss thinking quite as much as in 
White’s. Both as a rule exerted a mod- 
erating influence. They could see and 
understand the other fellow’s view- 
point; they were against the extrem- 
ists on either side. They moved in the 
political middle ground which holds 
the nation together and where so 
many conflicts can be satisfactorily 
adjusted if there is enough good will 
and understanding. 

But their position in the middle 
ground was not static or precise. And 
now and then issues arose which in 
their opinion could not be compro- 
mised. When both major parties in 
Kansas pussy-footed on the Klan ques- 
tion in 1924, White ran as an inde- 
pendent anti-Klan candidate for gov- 
ernor. Clapper often flared with indig- 
nation, and during the last year he had 
announ and demonstrated that he 
would put all of his influence behind 
a firm organization of the peace so 
that “it won’t happen again.” 

White was our happiest symbol of 
“small town” America. Clapper prid- 
ed himself on being called “the aver- 
age man’s columnist.” Both knew, in- 
terpreted, exemplified, and strength- 
ened some of the most admirable 
American characteristics and aspira- 
tions. 
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Mum him by 1,458,912 and you have the num- 

ber of passengers who rode The Milwaukee Road’s 
Hiawathas during 1943—as many people as the popu- 
lation of Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Tacoma 
combined—the equivalent of the personnel in ninety- 
seven infantry divisions! 

Many of those Hiawatha passengers were men and 
women in uniform—traveling under orders or on furlough. 
Many others were civilians on missions vital to war pro- 
duction. And to the credit of Americans, let it be said 
that trips “just for pleasure” were few and far between. 


The nearly a million and a half that the Hiawatha fleet 
carried last year were swelled by millions of others who 
rode the Olympian, the Pioneer Limited, the Arrow, the 
Southwest Limited, the Chippewa, the Marquette, the 
Sioux and other Milwaukee Road trains. 

In addition, hundreds of thousands 
of men in the armed forces were trans- 
ported to camps, maneuvers and em- 
barkation ports on special trains via The 
Milwaukee Road and its connections. 
Altogether, America’s railroads carried 


over four times as many passengers during 
1943 as they did in recent pre-war years. 











































































What form of transportation, other 
than the railroads, could keep the 


nation’s passenger traffic moving so 
smoothly under existing war conditions? What other 


form of transportation could provide such swift, depend- 
able, economical service for the chen, seeniny OY 


nation of 133,000,000 people? 


THE MILWAUKEE 
Roap 


SERVING THE SERVICES AND YOU 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL 











The Man 


A fine kettle of municipal 
stew bubbled on the front 
burner in Washington last 
week. Its odors, wafted from 
committee rooms on Capitol 
-Hill, were not all ambrosial. 
Some citizens held their noses 
‘as they bent against the win- 
try wind. 

Ingredients of the agglom- 
eration had come from many 
political pantries. They in- 
cluded: death and taxes, Con- 
gressional District commit- 
tees, Senator Bilbo, liquor, 
juvenile delinquency, the 
right to vote, a new form of 
city government, and lesser 
condiments. 

Without the sovereignty of 
a state, voteless Washington 
is ruled by Congress. The 
long noses of House and Sen- 
ate committees stick far into 
petty community affairs. 
Congressional action was re- 
quired to change the time for 
turning off street lights and 
to furnish steam pipes for a 
| building. Currently _ before 
Congress there are bills to 
permit installation of a pneu- 
matic tube in a building, and 
to amend the dates between 
which shad and herring may 
be sold in capital markets. 

Most legislators, plagued with home- 
state headaches, shy from becoming in- 
volved in Washington’s local problems. 
But ascension to the chair of a District 
committee brings numerous patronage 
plums and small privileges. 


Puzzles: The death of Sen. Frederick 
Van Nuys, who headed the important 
Judiciary Committee, set the Hill in a 
quandary. Seniority named Sen. Pat Mc- 
Carran as his successor. But tradition said 
a senator might not head two committees, 
and McCarran was chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee. When he announced he 
did not care to surrender the Judiciary 
post, this left the District chairman- 
ship vacant and Washington with the 
jitters. 

In line behind McCarran were four 
other senators—Glass, Tydings, Bankhead, 
and Reynolds—also unavailable for the 
District chair because each already head- 
ed a committee. 

This left only The Man: Sen. Theodore 
Gilmore Bilbo. A veteran rabble rouser, 
he once wore red, white, and blue shoes 
and advocated deporting all Negroes to 
Africa. Many Washingtonians fearfully 
envisaged the debut in their war-jammed 
city of bayou politics and. economic fan- 





Acme 


The Man Bilbo: Washingtonians shivered and waited 


tasies reminiscent of the Louisiana King- 
fish, whom Bilbo swore to “out-Huey’ 
when he came to the Senate in 1935. 
But Bilbo last week looked as satisfied 
as if he had swallowed a 2-pound sirloin. 
He resigned as chairman of the Pensions 
Committee and took over his new post. 
Completing his term as Mississippi’s gov- 
ernor, Bilbo came here in 1932'and got 
a $6,000-a-year Department of Agricul- 
ture sinecure pasting clippings in a book. 
He was called “Mr. Pastemaster General.” 
Angered by the ribbing, he went home, 
swayed the ay farmers with cotton- 
field rhetoric, and was elected senator. 
. “The nation’s capital must have a good 
a government,” he said, smacking his 
ips. 
Washingtonians shook their heads. 
There was nothing they could do about it. 
Not since 1936, when the capital 
cheered the news that Rep. Tom Blanton 
had been defeated in ‘Texas, had there 
been such bawling and brawling over 
local issues. As chairman of the House 
District Appropriations Committee, Blan- 
ton had done everything he could to 
make himself unpopular. He sought to 
slash every budget recommendation, 
tried to cut Federal contributions to the 
city, and levy new taxes on practically 
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everything. Newspapers dubbed him 
“tyrant” for fighting old-age pensions, 
trying to cut private and public incomes 
of officials, assertedly meddling in police 
business, admittedly trying to “Blanton- 
ize” Washington. The whole nation 
huffed and puffed when the representa- 
tive tried to make schoolteachers take an 
oath that they believed in God and not 
in Communism. 

Potpourri: Now, on the heels of the 
biggest District budget estimate in his- 
tory (nearly $67,000,000), came yelps 
from reformers that Washington’s young- 
sters were going to hell. Wearing old 
clothes, one reform leader, Clinton N. 
Howard, 75-year-old superintendent of 
the International Reform Federation, 


spied on the kids, reporting he saw teen- 


age girls quaffing soft drinks spiked from 
sailors’ flasks. A dry, he carried a bottle 
under his sweater and poured into it the 
highballs he was obliged to purchase on 
his tour of inspection. 

Holding . juvenile-delinquency _hear- 
ings, the House’s District Committee re- 
ceived a package supposed to contain 
evidence. In it was an empty whisky 
bottle equipped with a nipple. Accom- 
panying suggestion: That play pens be 
installed in cocktail lounges as an aid to 
tippling mothers. 

To the committee next came a police 
report. The text: 30,000 arrests of chil- 
dren under 17 in four years; cases stead- 
ily increasing. 

Before handing over his chairmanship 
to Bilbo, the busy McCarran, harassed 
by capital residents who want to vote, 
said he would call special hearings on a 
suffrage resolution which had been slum- 
bering in the Judiciary Committee for 
a year. 


Hint 
Sign in the newly decorated National 


Press Club bar: 
Keep OFF THE WALLS. 


Revenge 


After a sleepless night, Washington 
Post columnist Jerry Kluttz came up with 
what he believed was a sure-fire system 
for getting a simple income-tax form: 

Make it a felony for any member of 
Congress or a Treasury Department em- 
ploye to get any one to help him make 
out his income-tax returns. 


Oh Yeah? 


Last week the usually staid Washing- 
ton Star put its tongue in its cheek to 
announce the reappearance of “Bill,” that 
certain party who got lost in the gargan- 
tuan garrets of Washington’s sprawling 
Pentagon Building (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
24). Bill, said The Star, had been ob- 
served by Army officers emerging after 
three weeks from a ceiling trap door 
none the worse for wear. 
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‘New GAS SCHOOL trains workers 
to fight industrial gases 








Every day a large steel plant pro- 
duces millions of cubic feet of dan- 
gerous gases—blast-furnace gas, 
coke-oven gas, carbon monoxide, 
ammonia gas, and the like. Now, 
with thousands of new workers, 
protection against the gas hazard is 
more important than ever before. 

To safeguard workers more fully, 
Bethlehem is now operating what 
is believed to be the first and only 
industrial gas school in any Ameri- 
can steel plant. 

Climax of the course comes when 
each man performs physical work 
while wearing gas-protective equip- 
ment in a gas-tight room filled with 
white clouds of non-poisonous but 
choking, stinging gas. 

But before any man goes into the 
gas chamber he receives training in 
gas-fighting technique. {He learns: 


1. How to use and maintain vari- 
ous types of masks and breath- 
ing apparatus. 

2. How to choose the proper .equip- 
ment for a given gas. 

3. Which industrial gases are dan- 
gerous and where they are likely 
to be found. 


4, How those gases affect the body. 


5. How to revive a victim who has 
been gassed. 


Then the trainees are ready for the 


test. They strap on a canister mask, 
“fresh-air”’ mask, or oxygen-breath- 


WORLD’S LARGEST . SHIPBUILDER 






x x Pa yx 
STEEL 


SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER 





@ Men at work in gas-filled room, in Bethlehem gas school. The instructor 
watches through a window, directs their efforts over a public-address system. 


ing apparatus, and step into the 
gas-filled room. They crawl through 
tunnels on mock rescues, climb over 
hurdles, load wheelbarrows, repair 
pipes, and do many other kinds of 
simple, every-day tasks, to accus- 
tom themselves to the strange sen- 
sation of physical exertion while 
breathing through protective equip- 
ment. The gas is not dangerous but 
highly unpleasant, so that if a man 
decides not to bother with his mask 
and slips it off, one whiff will send 
him out of the chamber, choking 
and wiping his eyes. 

Men from all departments who 
may have to cope with industrial 
gas are given this training; men 
from blast furnaces and coke works; 
men from labor and construction, 


combustion, fire and police depart- 
ments. Men who normally work 
together on the job are trained in 
teams so that they can go into 
action as a unit in an emergency. 

The school is a marked success. 
Men are rapidly learning to combat 
industrial gases, to use protective 
equipment and, when necessary, to 
work safely and easily in gaseous 
atmospheres. Safeguarding against 
industrial gases is one of many 


‘ways in which Bethlehem’s safety 


work has helped to bring production 
to record-breaking levels. Whatever 
contributes to the worker’s health 
and safety helps to increase the out- 
put of war steels and fighting ships, 
and of cargo vessels to supply our 
fighting men overseas. 
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| Lighters, Irons, and Bathtubs 
Returning to American Scene 


WPB Eases Restrictions 
_ but Won't Allow Full Production 
| Until Victory Is Assured 


More than the public generally is 
aware, restrictions on the manufacture 
of civilian goods are being eased here 
and there. As yet the result is a mere 
trickle overflowing from the flood of war 
goods production, but it is enough to 
trace a channel for the things to come. 

Many of the liberalizations are of the 
permissive type. That is, manufacturers 
may make certain things if they can find 
the material. As surpluses in basic metals 
pile up (NEwswEEK, Jan. 10) their 
effect will become more evident. 


Permit and Order: Last week the War 
Production Board OK’d the manufacture 
of kitchen, household, and various other 
articles containing not more than 5 per 
cent of iron and steel by weight. This 
opened the door to the production of a 
wide variety of items which heretofore 
could not be made for the lack of even 
a small amount of metal. Other liberali- 
zations: Steel may be used in making 


truck accessories for replacements or in 
new trucks, also in such appliances as 
auto heaters, hose reels, grease guns, 
cigarette lighters, window-shade rollers 
for streetcars, and so on—all in all, about 
600 common products. 

The WPB does not know exactly how 
much of an increase has resulted from 
earlier orders of this type or how much 
the recent ones will produce. It merely 
knows that surpluses of metal are ap- 
pearing and so it has told manufacturers 
to go to it. The real test, of course, lies 
in what consumers find on counters in 
coming months. 

But there is another type of liberaliza- 
tion over which the WPB has positive 
control—that in which the agency directs 
the manufacture of a given item. A good 
example was last week’s order for the 
manufacture of 400,000 non-rationed alu- 
minum pressure cookers for home can- 
ning. Some other examples: 2,000,000 
electric irons, 123,492 civilian trucks 
(40,000 for Lend-Lease), and 50,000 
bathtubs. 


Mechanics: Insofar as the WPB is 
concerned, there are no particular wor- 
ries in the permissive type of liberaliza- 





tion. It is in the second, directive type 
that troubles multiply. 

First to be decided, usually on the 
basis of an Office of Civilian Require- 
ments survey, is the real need for the 
item. After this test, there are other 
criteria—as yet rather hazily defined: 
(1) Will there be any interference with 
war contracts? (2) Any interference with 
manpower requirements for war work? 
(3) Will one manufacturer be favored 
over another? (4) Who can best turn 
out the product with a minimum waste 
of critical materials? (5) Is the program 
itself equitable in relation to other WPB 
restrictions or liberalizations? 

As a rule of thumb in some cases, the 
WPB has been using “historical quotas” 
—percentages of each manufacturer’s out- 
put in certain past base periods—in al- 
locating among members of an industry 
their respective shares of renewed ci- 
vilian manufacture, keeping the five 
points in mind, however. Usually such 
allotments are difficult: For example, the 
original allocations for civilian trucks 
among individual manufacturers _pro- 
duced an anguished howl. Some com- 

anies charged that because they were 
iia with war work, both their brand 
name and their hard-to-keep dealer or- 
ganizations were being penalized. Allo- 
cations were then reshuffled on the his- 
torical basis to obtain a more equitable 
balance between permitted percentages 
and previous output. 

In the case of the bathtubs, five mak- 
ers were selected and each authorized to 
make one-fifth of the 50,000 total. But 
the WPB is having trouble allocating the 
manufacture of the 2,000,000 electric 








Giant Tester: Far cry from the old-time stands set up 
in hangars to test performance of aircraft engines and 
propellers is the $550,000 laboratory at the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. propeller division at Caldwell, N. J. Air- 
flow and vibration conditions encountered in flight are du- 
plicated in the huge soundproof cells. Looking toward 





future development, the facilities have been built big 
enough to test propellers up to 80 feet in diameter and 
engines of 5,000 and more horsepower, although no man- 
ufacturer has yet announced production of any propeller 
larger than 16% feet nor engine of more than 2,200 horse- 
power. (Note how the machines dwarf the men.) 








But the least we can do is buy bonds until we’re really sure that, when peace comes, we can 
look every last mother’s son straight in the eye—knowing in our hearts we did our best, too! 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING For WAR 


MEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 188 5 
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irons because some of the larger compa- made entirely of the surplus material and 
nies are too busy with war work to make that company employment is not above 
a part of this on wc onneerereanneee certain varied maximums. 
ers’ item. A probable solution: they may ee 
subcontract Mheir proportionate shares. Significance--——- 
to less busy firms who will make them for Rather than a flood of civilian goods 
distribution under the larger firms’ re- over and above what is now coming to 
spective trade marks. the market, it is more likely that the first 
nonel--oepncn yy of the permissive direc- 
Odds and Ends: A third type of con- _ tives—will be a return to better-quality 
cession to consumer demand is the plan output. The baby-carriage program of 
which would permit manufacture of civil- last year (steel instead of wood) is an 
ian goods out of odds and ends left over cams so is the recent order permit- 
from cut-back war programs (News- ting the use of steel springs in furniture 
WEEK, Jan. 81). This scheme has by no (but not for inner spring mattresses). 
means jelled yet. Limited to small manu- Naturally, the key to any really im- 
facturers, it requires that they meet a lot portant resumption of civilian-goods 
of tests such as: showing the need for manufacture is the course of the Euro- 
the proposed product; proving it can be pean war. Contrary to some opinion, 














Acme 
Ship Shapes: Six foot one and weighing 254 pounds, Ruth Nunley chats with 
4-foot-4, 120-pound Johnnie Houston as they walk to work in the shipbuilding 
plant of the Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Co. at Evansville, Ind., which makes 
landing ships for tanks (LST’s). Although nearly 1,000 miles from the sea, the 
plant is credited with producing a greater tonnage of ocean-going vessels than 
any other inland shipyard during 1948. 
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however, the public will not have to wait 
until the last shot is fired. The prospect 
is for large-scale relaxation of restrictions 
when the end begins to come into sight 
and there are comfortable reserves of all 
war materials. 

The ineptness and confusion which 
surrounds the present faltering steps back 
to the civilian economy are compounded 
by the fact that even if the WPB did 
have a clear-cut plan for reconversion of 
industry (which it does not), it would 
be handicapped in setting forth any defi- 
nite policy. It has the hazard, mental at 
least, of conflict with the Baruch-Han- 
cock recommendations on how to unwind 
the whole war effort which are soon to be 
made to the Office of War Mobilization. 

However, even at this stage, spokes- 
men for both the WPB and the OWM 
indicate that among some men in each 
group, at least, there is an inclination to 
concentrate on major problems and not 
try to regulate down to the last new bob- 
by pin. Undoubtedly the pushing around 
the WPB has taken thus far‘has contrib- 
uted to a line of thought which shapes up 
something like this: First is this premise— 
that after excluding autos, refrigerators, 
and a few other heavy products which 
require component parts and motors, the 
remaining articles for the civilian econo- 
my require only about one-fifth of the 
normal American steel consumption and 
proportionately small amounts of other 
critical materials. On this basis the feel- 
ing is that once a military success in Eu- 
rope is assured, and the. military pro- 
gram cut back, all restrictions on the 
smaller articles simply could be erased. 

If the plug on controls were thus 
pulled it would, of course, be a bonanza 
for industry’s wartime equivalent of the 
white-collar class—little business: It 
would give war-order hungry small man- 
ufacturers a running start on civilian 
manufacture and would pour salable 
goods onto shelves of merchants. 


Question but No Answer 


Second only to the fighting, news about 
the cost of living, of wages and inflation, 
has loomed largest in the minds of a na- 
tion frequently reminded that it could 
lose the war at home. With this thought 
firmly fixed, the public last week was 
carefully studying organized labor’s claim 
that the cost of living had risen 43.5 per 
cent since Jan. 1, 1941, instead of the 
23.4 per cent claimed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. s 

Out of the welter of pro and con dis- 
cussion created by the charge, various 
editorial writers and columnists got 
around to asking why, even if the 43.5 
per cent were right, did that constitute 
an argument for discarding the limita 
tions of the Little Steel wage formula. 
These arguments usually wound up by 
pointing out that rises in the wages of or- 

anized labor had exceeded even that 
gure. — : 

In an attempt to get organized labors 
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@ It’s just a little can. Of course it’s 
air-tight. Protects its contents. And 
is mighty convenient. 

What’s it carry? Primers that fire 
high-explosive shells— give them the 
“juice!”? This juice is new in cans. 

Someday cans will give you new 
juice—all kinds of juice. ‘‘Oraca,”’ 
perhaps. What’s that? It’s a name 
for orange-carrot juice. And it’s real 
tasty. So’s limon juice. A limon is a 
new fruit—looks like a lemon, tastes 
like a lime. 

After -the war there’ll be many 
new juices in cans. Matter of fact, 
Graca has already been test-packed. 
Scientists predict great possibilities. 


Naturally, the war has prevented 
development of such new products. 
But our war work is helping us pre- 
pare for these things to come—for 
the day, too, when beer, coffee, and 
motor oil cans are again available. 

To do our war job, we’ve devel- 
oped new ideas, new skills. That’s 
why we look ahead to new and better 
things in Continental cans. 


CONTINENTAL CA 


wew AWD BETTER \ 


POST-WAR PLANNERS: We will be glad to dis- 
cuss future uses or improvements of your 
product or package and to help you in your 
post-war planning. Write to our Post-War 
Planning Dept., 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
In Canada: Continental Can Company of 
Canada, Limited, Montreal. 





























| ARE YOU USING A LEAD “az 4uZ4 


‘Check the kind of work you do against the line-up 
|of occupations at the right. If you are not using the 
refill lead shown for your work, switch to Scripto 
in the degree scientifically designed for your occu- 
pation. You will be greatly pleased over the im- 
provement in your work when you use extra strong 
Scripto Leads that suit your own particular needs. 
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ACCOUNTANTS 
BOOKKEEPERS 
SALESMEN 
CARBON COPIES 





SECRETARIES 
STENOGRAPHERS 


ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
DRAFTSMEN 





EE NR ARTA RTE “TS 


28-8 - a8 
SCHOOL AND 
GENERAL USE 


Save the above chart to show your dealer the degrees and colors of 

Scripto leads you need. Scripto leads, and erasers, are sold at leading ; 7 /> Rte 6H 
office supply houses, Sc-10c-25¢ stores, college shops, drug stores, 4 ) PHOTOGRAPHIC 
book stores, post exchanges, and other stores carrying writing mater- | RETOUCHING 
ials. Lead prices Sc, 10c, 15c and up. 


# > CHOICE OF COLORS 
WD pe ARTISTS 

> | 7 ACCOUNTANTS 
MAPS, BLUE PRINTS 
/ a _ METAL MARKING 





SCRIPTO MFC. COMPANY © ATLANTA, GA. © 1944 10 DEGREES OF BLACK -17 POPULAR COLOR: 
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reply, NEWSWEEK went to Harold Rut- 
tenberg, economist for the CIO United 
Steelworkers of America, who was editor 
in charge of the joint CIO-AFL part of 
the report which President Roosevelt 
had requested in connection with living 
costs (one public and two industry mem- 
bers have yet to report). A reply was 
forthcoming, but it was hardly an an- 
swer: 

The question: “Since Jan. 1, 1941, 
weekly average wages have advanced 68 
per cent; average hourly wages 47 per 
cent. Even if your cost of living index rise 
of 43.5 per cent is correct, and assuming 
that organized labor is entitled to have 
its standard of living undisturbed by war, 
what is your justification for seeking wage 
rises in excess of those allowed by the 
Little Steel formula?” 

The answer: “We did not set up the 
basis for hourly instead of weekly wages. 
That was done by the National War La- 
bor Board which has explained its reasons 
in detail . . . As to the rest, we are draw- 
’ ing up a lengthy document giving in de- 
tail our ‘reasons for demanding wage in- 
creases. It will be presented to the proper 
authorities or tribunal at the proper time. 
We do not wish to divulge the contents 
of that document at present.” 


Shockers 


War workers last week received an un- 
precedented psychological pred to keep 
- up production. The first official posters 
- showing Japanese atrocities went up in 
factories throughout the nation. Prepared 
by the Army, the 10,000 copies which 
were originally printed were quickly 
snapped up and the War Department 
expected a demand for perhaps 15,000 


more, which it intended to fill. Distribu- . 


tion of the posters, which were based on 
atrocities announced as long ago as last 
April, was timed to follow close he re- 

lease of details of Japanese brutality 
toward American war prisoners. 





Arabia’s Black Gold 
American Firms Will Control Oil, 
Guarantee Reserves to Government 


Limited partnership of the government - 


of the United States—through the Petro- 
leum Reserve Corp.—with private firms 
to develop the immensely rich oil reserves 
of the Middle East set tongues wagging 
nationally and internationally last week. 
Announced by Secretary Harold L. Ickes, 
the decision contrasted startlingly with 
plans first discussed. 

Under the present terms, the Standard 
Oil Co. of California and the Texas Co., 
co-owners of the Arabian-American Oil 
Co., will undertake an immediate expan- 
sion of their present refinery at Bahrein, 
an island just off the Saudi Arabian 
coast and will also build another, larger 
plant in the Mediterranean area (NEws- 
wEEK, Nov. 22, 1943). 

The government’s share in the enter- 
prise will be construction and operation 
of a 1,200-mile pipeline system to cost be- 
tween $130,000,000 and $165,000,000. 
The limited feature of the partnership is 
that the two companies may pay back to 
the government—in oil or in cash—the 
cost of the pipeline, plus interest, over a 
period of 25 years. The companies guar- 
antee the government reserves of 1,000,- 
000,000 barrels. 


In addition to the Saudi Arabian re- 


serves which Texas and Cal-Standard 
have acquired in concessions from Ibn 
Saud, ruler of Saudi Arabia, oil from con- 
cessions in the sheikdom of Kuwait be- 
longing to the Gulf Oil Corp.’s Explora- 
tion Co. are to be tapped. Still to come is 
the technicality of approval by rulers of 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. It will take 
about a year to get the refineries going, a 
factor which indicates that the petroleum 
will be used largely in the Pacific war 
theater. 

In earlier discussions with the oil firms 
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These Jap atrocity posters went to war plants as grim production prods 
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(NEwswEEK, Nov. 1, 1943) Ickes had 
insisted on the government’s having a 
one-third partnership in the oil conces- 
sions themselves plus a voice in their 
management. The new proposition leaves 
the government out of the management 
of the private concerns. 
Significance-—— 

Outside of the obvious implications 
contained in this government’s venture 
in developing foreign oil reserves, a prac- 
tice long followed by other ‘nations, the 
big feature was the almost complete re- 
versal of position. Informed sources traced 
this directly to pressure which both Con- 
gress and industry had put on the Admin- 
istration. 

Recently the Petroleum War Council, 
composed of representatives of the do- 
mestic oil industry, adopted a set of reso- 
lutions recommending that the partner- 
ship vehicle, the Petroleum Reserve Corp. 
be abolished. This course was recom- 
mended by a Senate resolution; current 
Senate hearings plainly were designed to 
force a statement from Ickes on PRC pol- 
icy. These hearings already had brought 
about a proposal by Ickes that the cor- 
poration’s charter be revised to contain 
a specific statement of its objectives, plus 
a time limit for its life. 


CAB on Feeders 


One postwar vision is a vast network 
of pickup® and feeder air lines criss- 
crossing the nation and linking every 


hamlet with the rest of the world. That. 


the air-transport industry is absorbed 
with the idea is seen in the fact that this 
type of short-haul service is sought in 
a majority of the 435 applications for 
266,370 miles of routes on file with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

CAB examiners investigated all angles 
of the matter. This week they made pub- 
lic a long-awaited, 74-page report. 

Their non-visionary conclusions: Ex- 
pansion by present airline operators 
should be limited in order to leave the 
feeder field open to newcomers; econ- 
omy of operation should be the yardstick 
used in granting feéder line applications; 
maximum pay for mail should not ex- 
ceed 25 cents a plane mile; pickup 
services should be operated in combi- 
nation with passenger-carrying; no gen- 
eral expansion of purely pickup service 
should be permitted; hearings on appli- 
cations for helicopter routes should be 


deferred until commercial helicopters are 
available. | 


Jack & Heintz Jack 


The unorthodox Jack & Heintz, fabu- 
lous wartime industrialists of Cleveland 
who have been scoring home runs on the 
assembly line but striking out in the 
inning of government financial. demands 





®Planes fly low over ground depots 
and light cargo with a hook arrangement without 
stopping. 


and snatch mail 



































































































































































Embezzler 
Apprehended 


$73,999.99 Bank Loss 
Prompt Adjustmgg 
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As you know, our former teller has 
been apprehended and has admitted the 
embezzlement of $73,999.99. 













Although the loss was discovered after 
business hours you were able to render 
immediate and valuable service that 
same evening. 























Payment of the full loss discovered to 
date within less than three days of its 
discovery needs no comment. There was no 
question of technicalities, but only a2 
prompt and full settlement of our claim. 













































—from o letier in our claim files. _ 
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THE FIDELITY and CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
A Member Company of 


BERNARD M. CULVER . % FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
President which includes the following compenies & Vico President 
f CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO © NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO 


2 FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO 











For the name and address 
of nearest F. & C. agent 


or broker, write to us at 
80 Maiden Lone, New York 8, N.Y. - 
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and regulations, fanned again last week. 
To offset the effects of a $7,000,000 fund 
demanded by the government on con- 
tract renegotiation, and to increase the 
company’s capital, the airplane equip- 
ment manufacturers had gone to their 
“associates” (employes) for money. The 
Jack & Heintz workers, who had been 
enjoying sky-high salaries, lush produc- 
tion bonuses, and Christmas largesse, 
dug down to the lint in their pockets, 
coming up with pledges of $30,000,000. 

Some mortgaged their homes and all 
of them authorized payroll deductions 
which would have averaged about $2,800 
a year. In return the employes were 
slated to get-non-negotiable, non-trans- 
ferable, non-voting stock, purchasable 
back by the company at 1% per cent 
interest if employment terminated. 

But the ingenious plan ebbed swiftly: 
Paul L. Selby, state securities chief for 
Ohio, pointed out that all stock sales or 
solicitations to the public must be reg- 
istered and meet state requirements. 


Hastily Jack & Heintz scrapped all em- 


ploye pledges and announced: “The 
company has no intention of selling any 
stock except after full clearance with the 
proper authorities.” 

What made the whole episode an em- 
barrassing topic of conversation in the 
company’s plush gym, on its rubbing 
tables, and in its steam baths was this: 
Jack & Heintz already had technically 
violated the law. Under Ohio regulations, 
acceptance of pledges is regarded as an ~ 
offer to sell. Nothing was heard from the 
Federal Securities and Exchange Con- 
mission, which, however, was keeping a 
watchful eye on the Ohio firm. 


Bigger and Deadlier 


The January plane production report 
of thirteen fewer units, but a 5.4 per 
cent increase in weight (8,789 planes 
in all), pointed plainly to the trend for 
coming months. The prospects: There will 
be decreasing emphasis on the number 
of planes produced each 30 days. In 
terms of units there might even be some 
decreases. But the monthly weight totals 
will continue to rise. The aircraft in- 
dustry has the capacity to produce 15,000 
or more airplanes a month, but the pres- 
ent production schedules will hold output 
to a peak of about 9,000 a month this 
year—9,000 of the heavy bombers, the 
mediums, and the bigger fighter aircraft 
which battle experience had ‘shown to 
be more efficient. 


HOLC Death Sentence 


The Home Owners’ Loan Corp., born 
during the mortgage panic of 1933, was 
led before a Congressional firing squad 
last week and asked to fix the time of its 
own death. It announced firmly that it 
would prefer to die of old age—i.e., in 
1952, the original termination date en- 
visaged when Congress passed the act. 
Congressional eyebrows arched, for the 
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- @ For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger 
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Some Pullmans run full. But never over-filled, for 
each accommodation is individually reserved. And in i 
most Pullmans—on most trains—reserved space is 
usually available. ; 
So when you have to travel, always ask your ‘ 
ticket agent whether you can get reserved accommo- 
dations. When you can—go Pullman, because... 
That helps you! You get a good night’s sleep in a 
real bed as you speed safely and dependably to your 
next day’s work. 
it helps others, too! When you go Pullman, you 


leave coach space for essential travelers who can’t 
afford the comfort and convenience you enjoy. 


ne er 
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Coprright 1944, The Pullman Company 


PULLMAN 


transportation—now carrying out mass troop movements with 
half its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying more passengers in 
the other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 


i~ 


“TIMING LIE: 


on the 
Production Front 


.... controlling the flow of 

material saves man-hours and 

makes certain that delivery 
schedules will be met 


On the playing fields of sport—and on 
the field of battle — success depends 
on timing, rhythm of motion. Timing 
is a vital element in production, too. 


Having the right material at the right 
place at the right time — just enough 
of it and not too much — is a charac- 
teristic of efficient production. 


Keeping production synchronized — 
timed — involves planning all along 
the line, to relieve congestion at one 
point, speed up movement at another, 
to the end that goods will be pro- 
duced with precision and speed, and 
‘at an economical cost. 

Conveyor engineering, applied like 
Standard does it, accomplishes all 
these things. If you feel that timing 
could be improved in your plant — 
check with Standard. “Conveyors by 
Standard” — Catalog No. N-2 is yours 
for the asking. Why not write today? 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


-...ENGINEERED FOR 
FASTER PRODUCTION 
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Fahey wanted an old age for HOLC 


agency had been instructed to bring in a 
plan for liquidation “at the earliest prac- 
ticahle date.” Legislation seemed likely 
to force an early grave for HOLC. 

In defense, John H. Fahey, Federal 
Home Loan Bank Commissioner, pointed 
out: In its 1933-36 lending life, the 
HOLC loaned $3,484,000,000 to 1,017,- 
821 distressed home owners. Complete 
liquidation at this stage would entail 
aioe many sound loans at a loss and 
would work hardships on home owners 
—because private buyers of loans might 
not be so lenient with deserving delin- 
quents. 


Gin Means Juniper 


The liquor shortage in the United 
States looked like a golden opportunity 
to many small distillers in Cuba and Mex- 
ico. A generation that had cut its drink- 
ing eyeteeth on Prohibition bathtub gin 
and now saw all its alcohol going to war 
scarcely would notice a sudden absence 
of juniper berries. Some distillers in their 
rush to hit the market conducted their 
own scrap drives, rounding up junk cop- 
per and other paraphernalia for make- 
shift stills. Soon they were turning out a 
river of distilled cane spirits. Colored and 
flavored artificially and labeled gin, it be- 
gan arriving in the United States about 
six months ago. But the Cubans had _ un- 
derestimated the United States taste: 
They reaped a full harvest of complaint 
from seller and consumer alike. 

By last week the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which tersely defines gin as “dis- 
tilled over juniper berries,” had cracked 
down, offering importers these choices: 
(1) label the gin “distilled spirits fla- 
vored with aromatics”; (2) convert it into 
neutral spirits; (3) redistill over juniper 
berries; or (4) send it to a rectification 
plant, adding enough juniper essence to 
permit labeling as “compound gin.” 
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Meanwhile the imported products, some 
of them low-grade alcohol, were being 
held in bond pending tests; they would 
be allowed in legitimate channels only 
when properly labeled. 


This Year’s Smokes 


They'll Be Poorer, Says Government, 
Fewer but Good as Ever, Say Makers 


The War Food Administration, which 
since first reports of a looming cigarette 
shortage (NEwsweEEK, Dec. 20, 1948) has 
staunchly maintained that the situation 
is “satisfactory,” last week ran right up 
to the edge of the growing hole in the 
nation’s stockpile of tobacco, took a good 
look, and then predicted: 

“Although consumption is now at the 

highest level on record, an absolute short- 
age of cigarettes does not appear to be 
an immediate prospect.” 
_ Cold chills shot up and down the 
spines of the nation’s cigarette smokers. 
To the public “absolute shortage,” ot 
course, meant none at all. Too, “immedi- 
ate prospect” had an ominous sound. 

Making matters worse, the report, put 
out by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, statistical arm of the Department 
of Agriculture and the WFA, cited the 
fact that tobacco crops were well behind 
the accelerating consumption. The dro 
in inventories was put at 80,000,000 
pounds of flue-cured tobacco (the kind 
used in cigarettes) in the year ended 
July 1, 1948; the deficiency for the cur- 
rent fiscal year was estimated at 125,000,- 
000 pounds. Then the BAE pointedly re- 
marked: “Since proper aging of tobacco 
is essential to a high-quality . product, 
stocks are of greater significance in to- 
bacco manufacturing than in most other 
enterprises.” Most readers added two 
and two and came up with the obvious 
four: The BAE expects younger tobacco 
to be used in cigarettes if stocks of the 
aged product (now 22 months’ supplies) 
are drawn down too sharply to meet the 
growing military, Lend-Lease, and civil- 
ian demand. 

NEwsweEEXk checked cigarette makers, 
who promptly said this was not to be- 
their leading brands would be fewer, not 
poorer. They insisted that military orders 
would be filled to the last pack, making 
it plain that civilians would feel the full 
impact of the shortages (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 31). 

And then Newsweek asked the WFA 
if it intended to exercise its authority and 
abolish the penalty-carrying restrictions 
on tobacco crops, the last of the once 
long list of crop quotas devised by the 
New Deal in its depression-born effort to 
raise farm prices by restricting produc- 
tion. 

The WFA said, no, it had no thought 
of lifting crop quotas, adding that the 
situation has been “stabilized” 

There the matter rested while cigs 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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Sel eee) yee 4 , Z the fuel saving produced by this sys- 
tem, is of prime importance right now. 
Buildings, old or new, can be zoned for 
occupancy or for outside weather con- 
ditions. Both save fuel. In the former, 
heat is supplied to the various zones 
only to the degree needed; in the latter, 
overheating is avoided by supplying less 
heat on the warm side or sections of the 
building and more‘heat is supplied to 
the zone with the greatest exposure to 
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the elements. Fuel savings resulting from 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Zone Control 
will pay its cost very quickly. The addi- 
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KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK ... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 



















Yes, if it’s 


Patapar* Vegetable Parchment is the 
great wet-strength paper. It can be 
soaked in water indefinitely without 
harm. BOIL it and it will remain firm 
and strong. 

This unique characteristic of Patapar 
is solving tough problems every day. In 
the food field, for example, moist prod- 
ucts that cannot be entrusted to ordi- 
nary wrappers are kept fresh and appe- 

‘ tizing in Patapar. And manufacturers 
who process wrapped products at high 
moist temperatures are using Patapar 
with perfect safety. 


RESISTS 
GREASE, too 














































Patapar is proof against grease, fats 
and oils. Give it a good smearing and 
you'll see how it resists penetration. 
Products like butter, lard, bacon, sau- 
sage, and cotton oil compounds are pack- 
aged in it and get utmost protection. 


BUSINESS MEN: If you have a need for a 
paper material that will stand up under 
extraordinary conditions, why not use 
Patapar? 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 



















Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Moses on Postwar Public Works 
by RALPH ROBEY 


M ost of those who urge a pro- 
gram of public works to provide em- 
ployment during the postwar transi- 
tion period always hedge their recom- 
mendation with the reservation that 
it should be used only in case private 
industry doesn’t prove able to provide 
the necessary jobs. Implicit in all such 
statements, of course, is the conviction 
that when the time comes we will find 
that private employment will not be 
available, and so the public-works pro- 
gram will be needed, but this is never 
said in so many words. It is a comfort, 
therefore, to have Robert Moses, New 
York City Parks Commissioner and na- 
tionally recognized authority on public 
works, cut through this “but suppose” 
argument and come out with some- 
thing into which one can sink his 
teeth. 

According to Moses, “the notion that 
business by itself can promptly put us 
on a yearly income of one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and forty bil- 
lions, and employ forty or more million 
persons, is too foolish for words.” As 
he sees the problem: “If demobiliza- 
tion of war industry begins now, if sur- 
pluses are intelligently disposed of, if 
corporations are allowed to build up 
reasonable reserves, and if all the 
brains, energy,and ingenuity of private 
enterprise are brought to bear, and if 
labor is offered fair rewards, industry 
will no doubt be prepared to take up 
a good deal of the slack in war spend- 
ing, but it is inconceivable that all 


_ the employment can be provided by 


business in two years following the 
War.” 


To Moses, then, the solution is 
obvious. We must have a public-works 
program of $15,000,000,000—that, be- 
ing as much as he thinks can be got 
ready by the end of the war—and if 
we don’t “the only and inevitable al- 
ternatives are . . . home relief and 
the straight dole with all its crushing 
implications of failure and futility.” 

Now that is a real picture. Black 
is black and white is white. So let us 
look at the facts. Our question is: Will 
everyone who wants to work be able 
to find a job? This does not mean “find 
a job” on the very day he gets laid off 
by his present employer, but “find a 
job” within a reasonable time, or be- 
fore his unemployment begins to 
subject him and his family to dis- 
tress. What do the facts show? They 
show: 


1—That even if the war comes to an 


end this year the American public will 
have accumulated cash savings—sav- 
ings that have been accumulated dur- 
ing the war in the form of War Bonds, 
bank deposits, and actual cash— 
amounting to at least $50,000,000,- 
000. That is quite a reserve for a pub- 
lic to have upon which it can draw in 
case of necessity, and without reduc- 
ing its economic position below the 
prewar level. 


2—That by the end of this year we 
will have accumulated state unemploy- 
ment reserves in this country adequate 
to pay $20 a week to 5,000,000 per- 
sons for more than a year. 


3—That although more than 50 per 
cent of American industry is producing 
war goods, only a relatively small pro- 
portion, say from 10 to 20 per cent, 
will be faced with a reconversion prob- 
lem of any importance. The remainder 
is producing the same things for the 
war effort that it normally produces 
for civilians. There will not be the 
wholesale turnover of employment, 
therefore, which so many people an- 
ticipate. 


4—That the 10,000,000 men in our 
armed forces will not be dumped on 
the labor market overnight. It couldn't 
be done even if the services wanted 
to. Demobilization of 10,000,000 peo- 
ple will take, simply because of the 
necessary routine, at least two years 
and probably considerably longer. 


5—That the construction industry 
alone during the first eighteen months 
after the end of the war will provide 
employment for an estimated 6,500,- 
000. 


6—That service industries of various 
kinds will probably absorb an even 
greater number. 


7—That those businesses faced with 
a reconversion problem will not be out 
of the labor market in most cases for 
more than a few months. Automobiles 


-probably will begin to come off the 


assembly lines within 90 days after 
the companies get clearance. 


In the face of such facts as these, 
what is left to say about the contention 
of Mr. Moses? It perhaps is best to 
say nothing. He clearly is a badly in- 
formed gentleman. Granting wise gov- 
ernmental policies, it is obvious that 
there is every reason to believe that 
in the postwar period everyone who 
ae to work will be able to find a 
job. 








_ 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

rette makers scanned mounting orders 
with an eye to further tightening up 
their system of voluntary rationing. The 
public well knows that this system al- 
ready has caused several popular brands 
to be unobtainable for days at a time 
and has discouraged the two-pack or 
carton buyer. 


Market in the Black 


. The New York Stock Exchange, with 
operating expenses closely trimmed and 
riding the largest stock trading volume 
since 1938, came out of the red last year’ 
for the first time since 1936. The annual 
report, issued last week, showed net in- 
come of $676,509 for 1943, compared 
with a net loss of $815,972 the preceding : 
year. The cumulative net loss for the 
years 1937-42 inclusive was $6,865,048. 
In 1936, the exchange showed a net prof- 
it of $172,768. 


Mr. Smith Won't Go? 


No stranger to strikes, which he pre- 
fers to term “labor holidays,” Matthew 
Smith, British-born secretary of the 
twelve-year-old Mechanics Educational 
Society of America, had a big one on his 
hands last week. More than 25,000 men 
were out—and the strike was spreading. 
Guiding force of one of the natioh’s 
largest independent unions, Smith had 
called out members fh 30 plants in the 
Cleveland-Detroit-Toledo area in protest 
against a decision of the National Labor 
Relations Board. The NLRB had granted 
the United Automobile Workers (CIO) 
permission to hold an election at the 
Willys tool room in Toledo where MESA 
has bargaining rights. 

Tuming down a plea of the War 
Labor Board to call off the strike, Smith 
charged both the NLRB and the WLB 
with prejudice in favor of the CIO. By 
the week end he had parried a WLB 
summons to a show-cause hearing in 
Washington with Lewis-like audacity, 
saying he would not go to the hearing 
“unless taken by physical force.” Like 
Lewis, too, he claimed he could not 
operate without his 110-man executive 
board. To attend the Washington meet- 
ing, the mechanics spokesman comment- 
ed tartly: “We'd have to hire ten air- 
planes and sleep on the pavement.” The 
WLB countered by asking a United 
States marshal to serve subpoenas on 
Smith and George White, MESA presi- 
dent, ordering them to attend the hearing. 

Neither obeyed the subpoena. They 
sent their lawyer instead. Holding the 
hearing, the WLB said this would not do 
and ordered its own legal department to 
take any action necessary to bring White 
and Smith before the board. Then it 
passed a resolution ordering the strikers 
to return to work. A few hours later, the 
union’s executive committee voted to call 
off the strike “temporarilv.” 


ON BATTLE FRONTS ... 


More than 300,000 Dodge-built 
Army vehicles have been built. 
Thousands of these are on battle 
fronts all over the world. 
These powerful and dependable 
“battle wagons” transport tre- 
mendous quantities of troops, guns, 
ammunition, and war supplies. 


Photo taken on Italian highway 
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IT'S A LONG WAY...To THe LAST MILE 


ON THE HOME FRONT... 


Thousands of DODGE DEALERS 
all over America are ready, 
willing and equipped to see 
that YOU get the last usable 
mile of essential wartime trans- 
ortation from your dependable 
odge car, your Plymouth car, 
or yous Dodge Job-Rated truck. 
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Average Man Lost His Columnist 
When Raymond Clapper Was Killed 


On Jan. 26 Raymond Clapper reported 
from Somewhere in New Guinea: “Just 
about every individual has some religious 
charm or other good-luck token. I’m not 
a religious man but I find myself fre- 
quently taking out a tiny brown bear 
which my daughter gave me as I was 
leaving last year for the European theater. 
Over here seven war correspondents have 
been killed, most in the last few manths, 
and I never get in a plane any more 
without checking with the little brown 
bear.” 

After that Clapper kept filing from 
New Guinea in typical Clapper style— 
talks with airmen at a big New Guinea 
fighter base, a description of a New 
Guinea hospital, a report on what soldiers 
in New Guinea were saying about politics 
and peace. ° 

Then, on Feb. 8, came the shocking 
news from the Marshall Islands, about 
2,000 miles from New Guinea. The Navy 
announced that Clapper, who had boarded 
a carrier while his Seleved New Guinea 
dispatches were still arriving in the 
United States, had been “engaged in cov- 
ering the Marshalls invasion.” His plane 
collided with another while maneuvering 
to get into formation. The wreckage 
crashed into the lagoon. All on both 
planes were lost—and presumably the lit- 
tle brown bear. 

Raymond Clapper, 51, reporter, was 
killed in action. He was the sixteenth 
American correspondent to lose his life 
in this war. 


Legman: Clapper was known as both 
the average man’s columnist and the 
newspaperman’s newspaperman (see 
Washington Tides). He earned the praise 
implied in both titles. First and last he 
was no armchair statesman but a reporter. 
Even after he had become one of the 
most important, respected, and popular 
journalists in the journalistic capital of 
Washington, he had a passion for going 
and getting the story himself—and getting 
it right. Clapper needed no sensational- 
ism, no personal scandals, no so-called 
“inside dope” to build up his following. 
It was thoroughness an 
elevated his Scripps-Howard column to 
the point where it was syndicated in 180 
papers with a cisculation of about 10,- 
000,000—largest of its kind. 

Like many another ace journalist, Clap- 
per was a Kansan.* He was born in 
Linn County in 1892, the son of a farmer 

and laborer. His first newspaper experi- 





*Others: Ed Howe, William Allen White, Sen. 
Arthur Capper, Thomas A. McNeal, Henry J. Allen, 


Wesley Winans Stout, Ben Hibbs. 


integrity that . 


Sate 


Reporter: Ray Clapper... 


ence was selling The Kansas City World 
on street corners. When he was 20 he 
eloped with Olive Ewing, 17-year-old 
neighbor. He was then working in a print 
shop, but wanted to be a writer, so one 
day the couple hitchhiked to Lawrence 
and enrolled in the state university. Clap- 
per helped pay their way by working as 
campus correspondent for The. Kansas 
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City Star. When he quit college he joined 
The Star as a full-time reporter—and also 
joined the steady parade of great report- 
ers who were trained in that shop. 

From there Clapper went to the United 
Press. He made his reputation as UP re- 
porter in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
and New York before moving to Wash- 
ington in 1918. It was as a political re- 
porter that-he got his first big scoop. 
Covering the 1920 Republican conven- 
tion in Chicago, he alone hung around 
outside a “smoke-filled” room in the 
Blackstone Hotel until 3 a.m. His vigil 
paid off. One of the GOP chieftains 
emerged to tell Clapper that they had 
decided on the nomination of Warren G. 
Harding for President. 

Later Clapper was UP’s chief political 
writer and Washington bureau chief, and 
columnist for The Washington Post. In 
1936, he joined Scripps-Howard. The job 
earned him enough to build a $50,000 
house for his wife, his daughter Janet, 
and his son William in Washington's 
suburbs. 


Columnist: Olive Ewing Clapper once 
summed up his chief virtue as a news- 
paperman: “He isn’t selling anything.” 

Clapper did have opinions—sometimes 
extremely strong ones that exploded into 
genuinely angry columns. But every 
Washington reporter and politician knew 
that Clapper’s views followed no line of 
partisanship. That was why his opinions 
carried such weight—not only in print 
but when privately voiced. Generally, 
Clapper was a Kansas Republican going 
down the middle of the road. He called 
himself at different times “75 per cent 
New Dealer” and a “progressive Re- 









A pinpoint of fighting metal placed in the 
arc of the spectrograph writes its own 
signature on a photographic plate. In- 
side the instrument, the light from that 
flame is broken up by a prism as a prism 
breaks up sunlight. Each element identi- 
fies itself by a series of characteristic lines, 
always the same for the same basic ele- 
ment. It reveals to the spectrographer 
each constituent, what impurities are 
present and in what quantities. 

Thus spectrography helps in control- 
ling inspection. It keeps tough fighting 
steels tough, helps in development of 
new fighting metals. Spectrography is 
used, too, in other fields . . . chemicals, 
foodstuffs, vitamins. It speeds research, 
control, and analysis. Today, spectro- 
graphy is helping to build the tools of 
Victory as in peacetime it will help to 


TY WAR SAVENGS BONDS 


make better cars and ‘breakfast foods. 

Because Bausch & Lomb had long 
experience with such precision optical 
equipment needed in education, research, 
and industry, it was ready for quantity 
production of precision optical instru- 
ments of war such as gunfire control 
instruments, binoculars, and aerial pho- 
tographic lenses. This enlarged experi- 
ence may provide, through the applica- 
tion of optics, the best solutions to your 
current problems. Why not discuss them 
with our optical engineering staff? 
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You have to | 
GET 'EM FLYING 


before you can 
KEEP ’EM FLYING 


Pilots just don’t get into a P-38 and start | 
fighting, nor into a B-24 and start dropping 
bombs. First come long hours of training. 


KINNER ENGINES ARE THE 
WORKHORSES OF FLIGHT SCHOOLS 


When you see training ships in the sky, cir- 
cling in endless practice maneuvers, you see 
the making of a pilot—a pilot who eventually | 
will hurl his fighting ship and its load of | 
destruction at the enemy. 


The plane you see has trained hundreds of 
other pilots ... will train scores more before 
its job is done. On the “front end” of it is an 
— that will take that plane as many air 
miles in one year as most people drive their 
cars in 10 years. Hundreds of those engines 
are Kinner-built—and thousands of our Army 
pilots received their training behind those 
Kinner engines. 


KINNER RADIAL ENGINES POWER 
THESE TRAINERS | 


In Fairchilds, Meyers, Wacos, Ryans, Fleets | 
—and many foreign-built planes—Kinners de- 
liver safe, economical power. The new flat- 
type Kinner engine is destined for new 
outstanding records. When the “shootin’s 
over” these engines will continue to Keep 
America Flying. 








Radial and flat-type air cooled engines—100 
to 350 bp—for private, commercial and mili- 
tary planes. 





Buy War Bonds 
To Speed Victory 
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publican.” He favored Landon in 1936 
and Willkie in 1940 until just before 
election. At the outset he also leaned 
toward Midwestern isolationism. Munich 
changed him. After that futile pact 
Clapper was a thorough interventionist. 
“Events are not consistent,” he wrote in 
his column, “so why should I be?” 

When war came, Clapper immersed 
himself in it—though he admitted with 
characteristic modesty: “I know nothing 
about military affairs.” His trips overseas 
included one to North Africa, whence he 
sent a classic column on the reactions of 
a man at his first encounter with K ra- 
tions. Indeed, much of his overseas work 
covered such human-interest sidelights. 
Only last Dec. 28, he set out on his last 
journey to the Pacific. There would be 
bigger news in Europe, he explained, but 
people wanted to know about the “neg- 
lected” Pacific theater so he took the “as- 
signment.” He gave up a $40,000 Mutual 
radio contract to go. 

For days after his death, Clapper’s de- 
layed dispatches kept coming in to 
Scripps-Howard headquarters in New 
York. One of the last was sent from the 
carrier that sped him toward the Mar- 
shalls. 

“A slow, almost imperceptible rise of 
tension takes place as D day approaches 
... You have a sense of living in a world 
apart from what you knew at home, and 
there is almost no talk of life back in the 
States now. You live only minute by min- 
ute through the routine that carries you 
smoothly, as if drifting down a river, to- 
ward the day of battle.” 


Radio on Two Fronts 


Newsmen covering the Italian cam- 
paign were elated. Now they could get 
their news home up to twelve hours 
faster, and with much less trouble. No 
more would their dispatches have to be 
hopped to Palermo by plane, to Tunis 
by another, and to Algiers by a third, 
there to be censored and transmitted to 
the United States. Reason: A new RCA 
transmitter for government, press, and 
radio men in Italy. : 

In mid-December eighteen RCA radio 
technicians and a cargo of 102 cases of 
equipment had gone to Southern Italy, 
there to begin work on a $250,000 trans- 
mitter equipped to send voice, code, and 
photos. It opened at midnight Feb. 1, 
complete with an on-the-scene censor. 
Newsmen can now radio their news home 
direct, from the first American-owned 
and operated radio station in Continental 
Europe. 

@ In the battle for the Marshalls last 
week (see page 22) correspondents in 
the Pacific for the first time were al- 
lowed to send their news via ship radio, 
direct from the scene. As a result, cov- 
erage of the operation was among the 
best and fastest ever from the sprawling 
Pacific theater. The change was due 
partly to the Navy’s new 


etermination 





to give battle news to the people at home 
quickly. Also, as one naval spokesman 
put it: “We’ve got so much stuff and 
power now we don’t have to give much 
of a damn what we tell the Japs. What 
he does find out will scare him.” 


Curly Covers the Capital 


For 48 hours a week Ludwig Caminita 
Jr., 38, is a,publicity man in the office of 
the Petroleum Administrator for War in 
Washington. The rest of the week, ex- 
cept a few hours when he sleeps, he is 





Reporter-Editor-Publisher Caminita 


the editor, publisher, and sole reporter for 
a weekly newspaper called Curly Camini- 
ta’s Capital Roundup. A news letter writ- 
ten entirely for servicemen overseas, the 
sheet usually runs to about eighteen pa- 
ges, crammed full of news (home-front, 
political, sports, etc.), bawdy jokes, per- 
sonal gossip, and anything else that Cam- 
inita feels might interest his readers. A 


- special added attraction is the Caminita 


pin-up girl, “the only pin-up girl in cap- 
tivity who sends her picture exclusively 
to overseas servicemen.” 

The Capital Roundup started in Nov- 
ember 1942. “My best pal,” Caminita ex- 
plains, “is Lt. Walter L. Rhinehart, U.S. 
N.R. A letter from somewhere in North 
Africa said: ‘Curly, how about writing me 
news that can be used to pass around 
among the boys?’ ... Within a few weeks, 
circulation boomed—and it has been 
steadily going up.” 

- Circulation now is vague. About 300 
copies a week go overseas, but since the 
letter passes from reader to reader, Curly 
himself has no idea how many men see tt. 
He does have letters (more than 1,000) 
from men who have read it “sitting on 4 
coconut log,” who have picked it up “in 
a tent in North Africa,” or “in a foxhole in 
Alaska,” and from men who have found 
copies of The Roundup tattered and dirty, 
with the first page or two missing. One 
reader wrote: “After seeing how the 
Roundup read here, never again will I 
question the magazine editor who admits 
1,000 subscribers but claims 50,000 read- 
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WE OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC meet this ques- 
tion more and more frequently these days, 
since our railroad is one of the largest 
industries west of the Mississippi. 


It is a difficult question, because our future 
course depends on several hard economic 
factors we cannot fully foresee or control ... 
factors such as postwar. income and outgo, 
available cash, credit, the level of business 
activity, and the amount of income left after 
taxes. (Southern Pacific taxes in 1941 were 
$21,000,000; in 1942, $77,000,000; and for 
1943 in the neighborhood of $125,000,000.) 


We cast an inquiring look at the future 
every time we order new locomotives. 


Since early. 1939 Southern Pacific has re- 
ceived or ordered $46,000,000 worth of loco- 
motives —a total of 300 steam or diesel 
engines—and we would order more diesels 
if we could get them. We need these engines 
now to do our wat job, and we have no re- 
grets over the expenditures involved. But it 
is a question whether or not we will have a 
surplus of power for postwar operations, 


PREWAR PROGRESS A CLUE 
TO POSTWAR AIMS 


Our actions in the past can be taken as a 
measure of our urge to go ahead in the fu- 
ture. During the dark decade of railroad 
teverues, 1930 to 1940, a new era in rail- 
roading developed such improvements as 
air conditioning of trains, streamlining, and 
the use of lighter weight metals. 


Southern Pacific then placed in service 
such trains as the Sunbeams, the Daylights, 
the City of San Francisco and the Lark; and 
was in process of streamlining other trains 
when the war put a stop to construction of 
new passenger equipment. 


Freight service, too, was being speeded up 
and improved. Southern Pacific pioneered 
and developed fast overnight freight service, 
& coordination of rail and truck transporta- 
tion, with deliveries so fast that waybills had 
to be telegraphed to destinations. 


What about Postwar 
and the Railroad Industry? 


A statement by A. T. MERCIER, President of Southern Pacific 


So, while bending every effort to handle’our 
war load, Southern Pacific plans, when peace 
comes, to continue a forward course by: 


Extension of improvements in train 

e e e 
accommodations and services inau- 
gurated before the war. 


: ? Further development of services 
e 


people like and use, as contrasted 
with services that the public does 
not use, and which operate.at a loss, 
acting as a handicap to greater rail- 
road progress. 


3. Creation of new services and methods 
@ 


made possible by new inventions and _ 


discoveries adaptable to railroad 
transportation. 


Postwar readjustment poses grave problems 
requiring realistic and constructive thought 
by all Americans if they are to be solved. 
But we face the future with confidence. 


WE HAVE GOOD REASONS FOR 
CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


(1 We believe that American ingenuity and 
enterprise will find ways to increase’ 
peacetime production and improve dis- 
tribution, and we know that railroads 
will-be needed to carry both raw mate- 
rials and finished products. 


C1 In the West and South, along our own 
lines, the war emergency has caused an 
amazing industrial growth. Many of these 
new industries will continue in operation 
after the war, and they will require good 

"railroad transportation service. 
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(1 We believe that the railroads’ handling 

“of their huge war load—in the face of 
serious manpower and equipment short- 
ages—has won respect and a new appre- 
ciation of the essential service railroads 
perform in peace as well as war. This 
public attitude should encourage fair 
dealing toward the railroads and equality 
of treatment with other forms of trans- 
portation, an important factor in railroad 
progress, 


THE WARTIME TRAFFIC PEAKS have produced 
increases in revenue for the railroads, yet 
even today 27 per cent of the total U. S. 
railroad mileage is still in receivership. 


Southern Pacific’s financial position has 
improved materially. We are attempting to 
reduce our debts, and have made progress. 


- With the wartime additions to our plant— 


larger yards, more locomotives, more pass- 
ing tracks and sidings, and centralized traffic 
control—we will be a stronger railroad both 
physically and financially when peace comes, 
and so better able to keep step with the 
progress of the territory we serve. 


We believe Southern Pacific will be an 
important factor in the postwar prosperity 
and progress of the territory we serve by 
providing efficient and economical mass 


‘transportation, a first essential of industry, 


by turning purchasing power into trade 
channels through the large sums paid in 
wages to employes, and by heavy purchases 
of materials and supplies. 


A. T. MERCIER, President 
S-P 
The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


Heapovuartens: San Francisco 


One of America’s railroads— 
ALL united for Victory! 
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ers to account for his advertising rates.” 

The Roundup is written in a breezy, 
unembellished style, with no words wast- 
ed. It is broken down into departments, 
which include: Washington Scene (Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, Congress, taxes, man- 
power) National News Notes (politics, 
labor, crime, divorces, human-interest 
shorts), Sports Specials (racing, basket- 
ball, fights, football, latest standings), On 
the Air Lanes (radio), Klieg Lights 
(movies), Stage Shorts (theater), Titles 
and Footnotes (books), Bach and Boogie 
(music), and finally but most popular, 
Laughter Department. 

Coverage is broad, if cursory. The book 
department for the week ended Dec. 5, 
for instance, contained succinct reviews 
of fourteen books. The Laughter Depart- 
ment, with a slight emphasis on sex, in- 
cludes jokes and songs of the period rang- 
ing roughly from the present back to the 
paleolithic age. 

The Roundup—and the pin-up girl (a 
chorus-girl friend of Caminita)—are dis- 
tributed free to any serviceman who 
writes and asks for them, with the one 
provision that he must be overseas. Paper 
and postage, the only expenses, are borne 
by Curly himself and amount to $50 or 
$60 a month. Typing, mimeographing, 
and addressing are done by friends. A 
few appreciative soldiers and sailors have 
mailed in contributions ranging from 
$1.25 to $10, but so far Caminita has 
been able to finance The Roundup alone. 
So he puts the donations into 25-cent 
books and sends them back overseas. 
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Graphic House 
Geva and Emery ignore “Peepshow’s” conscience 


THEATER 
Drama and Comedy 


“Decision,” Edward Chodorov’s attack 
on Fascism of the home-grown variety 
which opened on Broadway Feb. 2, 
comes so close to being a really fine 
play that the fact that it is merely supe- 
rior is all the more disappointing. 

Chodorov’s scene is a fair-sized Amer- 
ican city in which a valiant, idealistic 
high-school principal joins forces with 
the people to fight the bigotry and cor- 
ruption of a group of local fiihrers. 
Standing foursquare against a viciously 
reactionary senator, a puppet newspaper 
editor, and a shyster lawyer, the gentle 
crusader is framed on the charge of rape, 
jailed, and subsequently murdered. At 
this point his soldier-son, who had been 
invalided home from Sicily and had re- 
joiced that his home town hadn't 
changed in his absence, recognizes the 
terrible immediacy of his father’s stand 
behind the front lines, and agrees to 
carry on in his place. 

Aside from a basic sincerity of pur- 

pose and a number of moving scenes, 
“Decision” is notable for a cast of play- 
ers who interpret their roles with com- 
plete conviction—including Raymond 
Greenleaf as the embattled schoolteacher, 
Larry Hugo as his soldier-son, and Gwen 
Anderson as the girl who waited for him. 
Unfortunately Chodorov fails to clarify 
the Fascist motives of the strawmen at 
whom he swipes so lustily. But he can 
take a bow for having written with per- 
ception and: passion one of 
the few plays seriously to 
tackle a sideline skirmish in 
the present conflict. 
@ Emest Pascal, a novelist 
and playwright who has been 
better known in recent years 
as one of Hollywood’s most 
successful writers, returns to 
Broadway as author-producer 
of a pocketful of wry in- 
nuendo enigmatically entitled 
“Peepshow.” Offhand, this is 
that oldie concerning an ami- 
able philanderer (John 
Emery) who is having an af- 
fair with a married woman 
(Tamara Geva—Emery’s off- 
stage wife, incidentally) while 
harboring domestic thoughts 
about his sorely tried fiancée 
(Joan Tetzel). - 

Realizing this is old hat. 
Pascal has added a piquant 
feather in the person of the 
philanderer’s conscience 
(David Wayne) who hangs 
around grousing and sneering 
until he gets a kick in his con- 
scientious pants. All this is 
pretty slim stuff and “Peep- 
show” is all-too-obviously in 
tended for the ready risibilities 
of those who snicker at 
cocktail and the couch. 
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If you have a mechanical problem that in- 
volves vital precision parts, we can help 
you. For 34 years, McQuay-Norris has 
been making automotive and other indus- 
trial parts to micro-inch ac- 
curacy. We make parts large 
and small...parts hard- 


Awarded » twoplens ened and ground... parts. 


McQuay-Norris Ord. 
Management Division NOt hardened and ground. 


GOT A TOUGH ONE TO C225% 


Original research is an old story with us. 
We're steeped in metallurgy, practised in 
design and machining. We like to be re- 
garded as creative. With this knowledge 
and experience, we are in a 
position to contribute broadly 
and importantly to war pro- 
duction and at the same time 
to help you with your problems. 


Mc QUAY-NORRIS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 


os TORONTO, ONT: 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM; BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 
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International 


Added to the GI cast of entertainers in this New Guinea Army show 
was Phyllis Brooks (at microphone) 








ENTERTAINMENT 





‘QM’ Caravan 


From Robert Shaplen, NEwswEex cor- 
respondent in the Southwest Pacific, 
comes this picture of what entertainment 
is like in the jungle: 


SOMEWHERE IN NEw GuinEa—It is 
8 o'clock, just getting dark. Around 
the huge outdoor amphitheater, sloping 
up toward the jungle’s edge, hundreds of 
GI’s sit on improvised log seats. The stubs 
of their cigarettes are luminous against 
the night and the smoke helps keep off 
_ mosquitoes. 

Suddenly, as at a ball game, a wave of 
impatient clapping sweeps the audience. 
A plump lieutenant marches across the 
covered wooden stage. Grabbing the 
mike, he holds up his hand for silence. 
“Will the man who took the chair from 
here please return it? It belongs to the 
piano player. There will be no questions 
asked.” Sheepishly, the bulk of a Negro 
private in the third row slowly rises, re- 
vealing the chair beneath. He holds it 
aloft and passes it up as a roar of laughter 
surges up the hill. The show is off to a 
good start. 

A louder roar, accompanied by whistles 
and shouts, ascends as the Negro band 
appears on the stage. Included in it are 
former players for Horace Heidt and 
Count Basie. In a moment the mysterious 
jungle night is filled with a wild jive, led 

y the singing measure of a tenor sax. 
Gradually, all the way up to the hot 


| fringe of the forest, the rhythm. climbs,: 


rushing into the jazz-starved ears of. the 
soldiers, beating its nostalgia deep into 
their brains, forming there a tiny, warm 
emotional knot. - 

The band plays several selections, hot 
and slow, aa from the audience comes 
a beating of accompaniment with sticks 
and stones, reminding one of a tribal 
jungle rite. Between numbers there are a 
tap dancer and a pair of Negro comics, 
the traditional slouching private and his 
wiseacre perigee companion. They aren’t 
very funny but the boys on the hill eat 
it up. 

There are singers, also Negroes, for 
this is an all-Negro show. One is a blues 
artist, one a hillbilly, but the best of the 
night is the curly-haired, flat-featured 
Sam Chapman, a father from the Middle 
West. Hugging the mike as if it was 
everyone’s best girl and singing in a lilt- 
ing whine that grows rapidly infectious, 
he lets go with a meaningful number: 


Bring it on down to my house, honey, 

There’s nobody home but me. . 

Bring it on down to my house, honey, 

I need companee-ee-eece 

Now I ain’t the ice man nor de ice man’s 
son, 

But I'll keep you cool ‘till de ice man 
come, 

Bring it on down to my house, honey, 

Dere’s nobody home but me. 


With each verse the GI's clap, whistle, 
stomp, and -wave their hands. Again and 
again they call for more verses (they can 
go on forever) until from somewhere on 
top of the hill a soldier simulating hys- 
teria screams out: “I pote get a transfer.” 
And that just about breaks.up the. show. 
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Then there is more music, more fum- 
bling GI comedy, until after an hour and 
a half the “QM Caravan” is over. Down 
from the hill the soldiers come in pairs, 
threes, and fours, back to their tents and 
under their mosquito nets, each man feel- 
ing a strange new release inside him. 


ie ams Every night around this 
base there are two shows. New movies 
come in at the rate of three a week and 
there are 600 showings a month. In active 


_charge of the legit is 38-year-old Lt. 


Lanny Ross, former Camel Caravan star, 


- who has held a commission as a Special 


Services officer for seven months. Lieu- 
tenant Ross has a definite philosophy 
toward the entertainment programs he 
sets up. “It’s up to us to see that the nat- 
ural instinct of the soldiers to amuse 
themselves gets encouragement,” he says, 
“to see that the things they are feeling 
about girls and home get some outlet. 
That’s why we rely so much on audience 
participation.” 

Under Ross, this scheme has gone far. 
When Gary Cooper recently came to New 
Guinea, Ross had a show all prepared 
and Cooper was fitted into it with top 
billing. “In that way, these kids were 
able to write home and tell their folks 
how they played on the same stage with 
Gary Cooper,” Ross explains. Similarly 
with his most popular show, the “New 
Guinea Rockettes.” With the help of an 
orchestra largely selected by scouting 
personally for talent around tents and 
mess halls, Ross built up a show much 
like the “QM Caravan.” Then, for the 
first time, Special Services sent up six 
real-live chorus girls from Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. As a jungle-version of “Something 
for the Boys,” it could have sold out at 
$16.60.a seat, for money up here has a 
strange set of values. There is no Equity 
in New Guinea but the girls were under 
contract to the Army to play only five 
nights a week; actually they got around 
that by playing a few “benefits.” 

To stimulate musical talent, Ross builds 
up competitions between one mess hall 
and another, one tent and another. In- 
struments on New Guinea are pitifully 
scarce, and there are some knotted guitar 
strings that get passed around night after 
night. Occasionally the natives take part 
in a show, but there was more of that on 
Guadalcanal than here, according to Ross. 
One evening at Guadal, he asked a group 
of 30 islanders if they would sing a song. 
“After conferring, they allowed as how 
they would,” said Ross, “and they sang— 
what do you think?—a hymn, and did it 
beautifully.” . 

By and large, the work being done up 


_ here by Special Services has gone a long 


way to draw sneers from the veterans of 
Kokoda Trail days, who snort: “Why, the 
ce is civilized!” But thousands of men 
ere are seeing better shows and more 


up-to-date movies than are available in 


Australia. The dividends in morale are, 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT ONE OF THE MANY INDUSTRIES THROUGH WHICH BEMIS BAGS SERVE EVERY AMER 
































OME YEARS AGO, the average American 

hen laid about 65 eggs a year. Today, in 
flocks properly fed with high protein poultry 
feeds, she lays 180 to 200 eggs a year. Multi- 
ply that by millions of hens... and figure 
what that means to the price you pay for 
eggs, to the nourishment and health of your 
family and, yes, to the winning of the war. 


Consider meat and dairy products, too. 


Experts say both would be cut probably in 
half if high protein concentrates, developed 
through years of research by feed manu- 
facturers, weren’t available to supplement 
grazing, hay and grain feeding. 


The 11 million tons of special poultry and 
livestock feeds produced in this country 
literally multiply the value of the 115 mil- 


lion tons: of-feed grains grown on Ameri- 


can farms, 


Feed producers will tell you that bags... 
burlap, cotton and paper bags such as Bemis 


ICAN FAMILY 


When a hen triples production 


Thats WM 


makes... are the only practical containers 
to carry this huge volume of feed to local 
dealers and on to the farms. In truth, with- 
out these bags the feed industry, the live- 
stock and poultry industries, would be 
tragically crippled. And nearly all of the 
principal feed producers depend widely, as 
they have for scores of years,on Bemis Bags. 


An executive of a leading feed mill put it 
this way: “Bemis Bags are important con- 
veyors on the production line for the food 
that sustains America.” 
«x 4 x 

Bemis makes cotton, burlap and paper ship- 
ping bags of almost limitless types and sizes 
for scores of different uses... and new uses 
are developing constantly. Almost every- 
thing you eat, wear or use may make at 
least part of its trip to you in a Bemis Bag. 
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Steadfast Friend in Peace 


AT other U.S. A.— the Union 
of South Africa—has an veo 4 
with America that extends to su 
things as skylines, transit systems, 
friendliness, spaciousness and a love 
of freedom. 


Just naturally these two are fight- 
ing on the same side, and what the 
younger U. S. A. lacks in stature 
and where-with-all is made up in 
vigour and the placing of the punch. 


Standing astride cross-roads of 
vital seaways, South Africa has big 
trade-route significance—grown 
immense with war. From here 
Allied armies have been fed and 
equipped; great convoys shuttle 
through the harbours where “‘lame 
ducks” stay to be restored; raw 
materials are swung into the pro- 
duction line and progressive indus- 
tries forge the sinews of war. All 
the powerful assets of geographical 
situation, of great natural resources 
and of fast-growing industries this 
sunny young land has pledged to 
the hilt in the Allied cause. 


Performances are already on the 
score sheet. South African soldiers 
fought through Somaliland, helped 
conquer Abyssinia, triumphed with 
the Eighth Army in Libya, and 


have, moreover, completed major . 


engineering works on lines of com- 
munication in the Middle East. 
Her fliers have helped alter the face 
of Hitler’s Europe. Of her 2 million 
white population, of all ages, 
200,000 are volunteers with the col- 
ours and over 250,000 are home- 
front workers. To-day they fight, 
fly, and labour beside Americans. 


What War has brought together, 
Peace will truly weld, and in the 
bright days to come South Africa 
will welcome Americans on peace- 
time pursuits as open-heartedly as 

. now it greets Americans in uniform. 


Write for free illustrated booklet, ‘' South 
aS rica at War.’ South African 
blic Relations Office, 3101 
WN Massachusetts Avenue, 
\ Washington 8, D.C. 


YX 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
RAILWAYS AND HARBOURS 





SCIENCE 


Youth for Age 


Nothing had so rocked the world of 
science since Darwin split it wide open 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
To a frowning Paris of 1889, the sensa- 
tional discoveries by Dr. Charles Ed- 
ouard Brown-Sequard of gland treat- 
ments with resulting sex rejuvenation 
constituted a sacrilege that finally sent 
the noted doctor into medical Coventry. 
He died, a disappointed man, in 1894; 
but already an intense, scholarly young 
Russian, Serge Voronoff, a Sorbonne 
graduate and a practicing surgeon in 
Paris, was preparing to take up where 
Brown-Sequard left off. . 

How Voronoff carried on his own au- 
dacious half-century campaign against 
old age is recorded in his latest book, 
“The Sources of Life,” a history of revo- 
lutionary gland-grafting methods in ani- 
mals and humans. The “life sources,” 
according to the author, are found in the 
sex glands and their secretions. When 
these glands cease to function, old age 
sets in, together with mental and physical 
deterioration. By grafting the healthy 
glands of young monkeys into worn-out 
‘men and women, Dr. Voronoff claims to 
have prolonged the life and sex vigor of 

. SO many people that “old age may be con- 
sidered normal only at the age of 90 or 
a hundred.” 
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Many of his ideas came to him in his 
ten years in Egypt (1900-10) when he 
made a study of eunuchs and their pre- 
mature old age. “I have never known a 
eunuch to exceed the age of 60,” Voro- 
noff observed. “Well before death, they 
had the appearance of old age.” De- 
crepit old men were really eunuchs, he 
reasoned—“emasculated . . . by the cruel 
law of nature, by the wear and tear of 
old age.” 

Voronoff performed his first gland- 
grafting experiments with animals 
(sheep, horses, and cattle). But by 1919 
he had put the finishing touches to his 
— for revitalizing human beings. 
The glands used in the operation were 
taken from the chimpanzee, the animal 
zoologically closest to man. For this 
work, Voronoff established near Men- 
tone, the first “monkey farm” in Europe, 
from which he drew “the stock of spare 
parts for the human machine.” The 
chimpanzee’s blood was tested to make 
certain it was the same type as the man’s. 


_ After about ten years, when the opera- 


tion’s effectiveness began to wear off, the 
surgery was sometimes performed a sec- 
ond time. 

Voronoff's career proceeded precari- 
ously, marked by sharp attacks by skep- 
tics in the Paris School of Medicine. But 


- his offer of youth for age was irresistible 


—even at a fancy fee. Hundreds of peo- 
ple—chiefly men at first but later on 
women also—submitted to gland graft- 


International 


Voronoffs: The sex rejuvenator is 42 years older than his wife 



















“VICTORY” JOBS 


will result from 


increased use of | 


How many 





It’s an exciting postwar picture any way you 
figure it. Expanded use of electricity is one of the 
brightest fields to count on for jobs for our return- 
ing service men. 

Think of the employment that will result from 
electronics alone, which includes radio, television 
and countless industrial and home applications. 
Or consider air conditioning, heating, cooking, 
lighting, refrigeration. As new and finer elec- 
trical products are developed, employment all 
along the line will be created ,.. within the elec- 
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trical industry, and in every other industry. 
- But one thing is self-evident. Wiring will have 
to come first. Adequate wiring will be essential 
to full utilization of the electrical possibilities of 
the future. Now—in advance—is the time to plan 
for it. By all means, give it full weight in your 
postwar thinking. 
Unwired planning will 
cost you a whole lot more 
than planned wiring! son 
HELP BRING VICTORY SOONER . 
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Seed MORE WAR BONDS. 


“ie ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 4 .. . Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Ci Arica Whhes and Cables of Copp ane Tha fe Linaa ofour / Malin 
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ZONING helped to develop 
yesterday's “EGG CRATE’ Plane into the 
SAFE, MODERN AIR TRANSPORT 


Yesterday — The rickety “egg crate” plane was shunned by all but true 
pioneers and thrill seekers. Yet, it was a giant step in human progress. 
Without early abrading processes such as grinding, it would have been 
impossible. 


Today—The giant air liners—the modern war planes are tremendous 
improvements over yesterday. HONING—the advanced abrading 
process—helped make the improvement possible—helped bring 
safety, lightness, long operation without overhaul. 


Tomorrow— Whatever the course of air transport progress there 
will be greater need for better controlled machining processes. 

Micromatic has developed the HONE ABRADING process to 
be ready for these advanced requirements. Tomorrow, when serious 
war needs are over, Honing can expand with many new applica- 
tions already developed. 
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HONING HONING 
MACHINES FIXTURES 








HONING 
TOOLS 
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ing. Eventually highly reputable sur. 
geons included the Voronoff process in 
the latest edition of the “Treatise on 
Surgery,” a French medical textbook. 
The famous Professor Tuffier once as- 
sured Voronoff that even his “opponents 
would do him justice after death.” Re- 
marked the advocate of long and ardent 
living: “I am in no hurry to receive their 
posthumous approbation.” 

Voronoff, who at 77 is tall, thin, and 
dapper, has outlived a long list of jokes 
and jibes about his monkey glands. Now 
an exile in the United States, he carries 
on his literary and scientific work, which 
includes the technique of grafting mon- 
key thyroid glands to restore normal in- 
telligence and physique to cretins 
(congenital idiots). In this he is assisted 
by his pretty blond wife, the former 
Gertrude Schwetz, who is 42 years his 
junior. 

Whether or not the elderly savant has 
himself profited by his rejuvenation 
treatment is his own professional secret. 
But at the time of his marriage in 1934 
Voronoff told reporters: “I am only 68 
and can get along without monkey 
glands. I suppose in time Ill have to 
graft a gland on myself to keep up with 
her . . . I may need it in another ten 
years.” (THe Sources or Lire. Bruce 
Humphries, Inc. 240 pages. $3.50.) 


Celestial Eccentrics 


For ‘fifteen years Dr. J. S. Paraské- 
vopoulos of Harvard’s South African ob- 
servatory had studied a star. It was Nova 
Pictoris, a “new’* star that blazed out 
suddenly in 1925 and later faded into 
relative obscurity. Three years later it 
staged a comeback by splitting into four 
bodies, but gradually all four stars grew 
dim. More recently what was left of 
Nova Pictoris ‘emerged in the African 
heavens as a real -celestial phenomenon 
—a star flattened at its poles into an 
ellipse. 

Last week Dr. Harlow Shapley of Har- 
vard announced that Paraskévopoulos 
had photographed the first elliptical star 
ever seen. Astronomers greeted the news 
with at least two explanations of the 
phenomenon. One group felt that Nova 
Pictoris’s rotation might have caused the 
flattening—just as the earth’s rotation pro- 
duced a slight flattening at the poles. The 
other said a process of elongation might 
have changed its shape from round to 
oblong, in which case a fission, or the 
splitting of Nova Pictoris into two stars, 
would follow. 

Paraskévopoulos’s own interpretation 
took a long shot into planetary space: “It 
may show that celestial catastrophes or 
cataclysms in reality are a cause of the 
creation of solar systems.” 








eA nova actually is 9 faint body, that explodes. ond 
flares in aps times its previ 

po kag collision with another star, a c al 
sideswipe, or according to’ most astronomers, intem 
atomic disturbance. It usually ering ney in a few 
weeks. About 80 important novae 

served in the past few centuries. 
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ecret. ai . FROM SCENIC HOME IN THE HILLS 
1934 . to office, plant or waterfrontis buta 

ly 68 pig ; matter of 10 to 20 minutes. Metro- 
y ae politan Oakland Area, location of 

onkey several of the largest Army, Navy 
ve to and Government establishments 
. with mA in the Nation...the leading indus- 
rr ten ; trial and war activities county of 
Bruce = ‘ the San Francisco Bay region and 
Northern California...offers acom- 

).) bination of scenic, residential and 
industrial attractions and advan- 

tages found in noothercommunity 
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eft of ff 450,000,000 population rapidly becoming modernized and industrialized, will 
provide a tremendous postwar outlet for your lines, Mr. President. 


“With a plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area, on the mainland side of the largest - 
{Har- | land-locked harbor in the world, you'll be in the ideal location to serve the Orient, 
poulos | and the fastest growing section of the United States. You'll be at the center of the 
al star | amazing NEW West, the industrialized Pacific Coast and the 11 Western States. 
of the | | Some of your raw materials will come from the Orient and your finished goods will go back 


- Nova by the same trade routes. Other raw materials will come from Califorma and nearby states, 
ed the your plant will be in the most favorable location for low-cost distri!y»ution to these sections. 


mm pro- “There are many other important reasons for locating in Metropolitan Oakland Area, but 
y P po 


. Th Pd like to put them down in black and white instead of talking them. Why not let us compile 
might 7 a Confidential Special Survey applied directly to your operation?” 


und to 

or the “FACTS AND FIGURES”—a brief outline of the markets of 

) stars, which Metropolitan Oakland Area 1s the logical center, 
and of the many reasons for locating a plant here—will be 

etation sent to any manufacturer who 1s thinking of establishing a 

ce: “It postwar factory in the West. 

hes or Now 1s the time to work out all the preliminaries and select 

of the a site, so as to be ready to start your aot when Victory 
Day arrives. Let your request for this booklet be the start- 
ing point for the development of your western operation. 

aoe rite toda 

odes METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 

> a close 388 Chamber of Commerce Building, . Oakland 12, California 

or 342 

in a few Mainland Gateway tothe © ; 





Postwar Markets of the Orunt * The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 








THE 
GREATEST STEP IN THE EVOLUTION OF CUTTING TOOLS 


‘ 





metalworking ... 


|. for your tool requirements later. Phone, wire or write 


Speeds and feeds that surpass those i 
used in woodworking are now possible in WESSON Carbide Cutting Tools, less fre- 


Miracles in metal working have revolutionized pro- 
duction ... miracles that would have been impossible 
before the perfection of carbide cutting tools! Steel 
alloys of extreme hardness (Brinell 405) are being 
machined today to “high polish” finishes with carbide 
tools, at rates ten times faster than formerly possible. 


Cutting tools of “yesterday” are obsolete in compe- 


tition with the speed-machining that is possible with 


modern WESSON Carbide Cutting Tools. 


Industry is moving into “The Carbide Age” fast... 
WESSON pioneering, experience and leadership in 


design and production of carbide tools, are now © 


aiding many manufacturers to plan complete carbide 
re-tooling based on greatly increased metalworking 
feeds atd speeds...with WESSON Carbide Tools 
capable of production schedules that would have 
seemed fantastic three years ago. 


Re-tooling programs planned now will set up priorities 


WESSON COMPANY, DetRorr 20, micH. 
(Ferndale Station) g 


finishes ...to costs are 


























less cost than ever before in histo 


N Carbide Tools quent re-grinding is required 
are machining the new, tougher, harder _longer ... production is ste 

metals faster . . ..with-finer fini ¥ 
closer tolerances for higher precision ... at 


nocked down. 
“The Carbide Age” of progress in industry! 
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MEDICINE 
Good Night Nurse 


Once again last week controversy 
swirled about the gray hair of Sister 
Elizabeth Kenny. In New York, ready to 
make more demonstrations of her much- 
debated treatment for infantile paralysis, 
the big Australian nurse first fired an 
accusation at Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor 
of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. Fishbein, she said, had “in- 
vited” her to leave the country. And in- 
deed she would have to leave, she ad- 
mitted, “if the people of the country do 
not rise up to support me.” 

Next she took on the University of 
Minnesota, sponsor of her Infantile Pa- 
ralysis Institute to the tune of $175,000 
supplied by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. Sister Kenny made it 
plain she was miffed because the uni- 











.versity had done nothing about her re- 
_cently announced “discovery” of a new 


diagnosis for polio. So she had run away, 
and the university was “doubtless look- 
ing for me.” 

On his part, Dr. Fishbein retorted: 
“Quite ridiculous.” He said he had merely 
suggested that Sister Kenny’s next move 
was to extend her treatments to other 
countries. He could not resist one crack: 
“I told her she should not be resentful of 
scientific research on her work.” 

The university added that it was will- 
ing to cooperate with the sister but knew 
nothing of her discovery except what 
had appeared in the newspapers; it could 
not spend money on the “diagnosis” until 
it had been investigated. There were signs 
of some resentment that Sister Kenny 
should use publicity as a weapon in 
scientific controversy. 


Penicillin in Great Britain 

An outcry over distribution of the 
“wonder drug” penicillin resounded in 
the House of Commons last week. The 
Conservative D. Robertson charged that 
the Ministry of Supply had played favor- 
ites in allocating production rights to only 
three or four British drug firms. Charles 
U. Peat, the ministry’s Parliamentary Sec- 
retary, replied that patent rights were 
being pooled and would be “made avail- 


_ able to any manufacturer who is in 4 


position to make penicillin.” He added 
that “technical experts are already visit- 
ing penicillin plants in America and the 
information they obtain as to processes 
and equipments will be made available 
to manufacturers in this country.” 
Meanwhile those visiting experts were 
getting news of a new discovery about 
penicillin. The Corn Industries Research 
Association, which has been working 
closely with the British, announced that 
the mold-grown drug c&n be produced in 
large quantities in corn-steep water—res!- 
due from the liquid in which corn kemel 


has been soaked. Molds grown in other 
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media yield only a fraction of the penicil- 
lin produced by the corn-steep water 
process. 

@ To the miracle cures accredited to 
penicillin can now be added that of the 
deadly gas gangrene (NEWSWEEK Dec 
13, 1943). When sulfathiazole and tet. 
anus antitoxin failed in the case of a 7- 
year-old California girl dying of this 
dread disease, the National Research 
Council supplied enough penicillin to 
save her life. 


Reinfusing Blood Donors 


When a donor gives a pint of blood to 
the American Red Cross, he loses protein 
totaling slightly more than 8 ounces. To 
make good this loss, medical authorities 
have decreed an eight-week wait before 
a second donation. Last week, however, 
four doctors reported in The Journal of 
the American Medical Association a way 
to speed up blood donations to one a 
week. 

With the present blood donation sys- 
tem, only the plasma is used and the red 
blood cells are discarded. If the red cells 
are reinfused in the donor’s veins, he is 
spared 80 per cent of the protein loss 
and, theoretically, should be able to do- 
nate plasma five times more frequently 
than under the present practice. It may 
be found aint to increase donations 
eight times, or to the rate of one a week. 
This arrangement would give the armed 
forces 800 per cent more plasma. Thus 
the milit: goal of 5,000,000 units a 
year could be obtained from only 120,000 
donors instead of the present 832,000. 

But the process is costly, complicated, 
and still in an experimental stage. Al- 
though it might prove useful in smal) 
stations, it would be impractical in a 
center that collects thousands of pints of 
blood a day. For the present, the doctors 
advise that the method be confined to 
areas where there is malnutrition among 
the donating pages, or where the 
majority of the donors are women, 
subjects for anemia. Should the need 
arise, it is also possible that the red-cell 
reinfusing process will be made available 
to the undernourished population of Eu- 
tope when freed from the Nazis. 


Transdermal Test for TB 


Since Robert Koch discovered tuber- 
culin in 1890, neither patient nor doctor 
has ever been entirely satisfied with the 
various tests by which this valuable sub- 
stance, produced by the tubercle ba- 
cillus, has been used to search for the 
Tike taadlatltiee el Ws lepos | 

€ popular choice of the layman is 
the Volmer patch test, an easy and pain- 
less application to the skin of small 
Pieces of linen or blotting paper impreg- 
nated with tuberculin. In tuberculous 
subjects this causes inflammation at the 
site of the application. But the test takes 

or five days, cning, wae time the 
reaction cannot be watched through the 
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thick patch. More successful clinically 
has been the Mantoux test, in which tu- 
berculin is introduced straight into the 
layers of the skin, producing a reaction 
in one to two days. | 

These (along with the Craig and 
Pirquet tests in which tuberculin is in- 
jected through a series of small skin 
punctures, and. the Moro ointment test, 
where it is applied to the skin in hy- 
drous wool fat) have all encountered 
some kind of criticism. Many tests are 
painful; some present the danger of in- 
‘ fection, and others turn up false reac- 

tions in patients aia. to foreign 
elements in the tuberculin itself. - 
_ Last week a new test which may re- 
move some of these objections was an- 
nounced by the National Jewish Hospi- 
tal in Denver. Discovered by Dr. H. J. 
Corper, this “transdermal autolytic test” 
differs from the others in method of ap- 
plication (the tuberculin is painted on 
the skin in transparent adhesive so the re- 
action can be observed progressively). 

More important, it employs a biologi- 
cally and chemically different kind of 
tuberculin. Called “autolytic” (self-de- 
structive), this substance is derived by 
growing tubercle bacilli on a non-pro- 
tein synthetic medium and later “auto- 
lyzing” it with toluene, a powerful 
solvent, which kills the live tubercle 
and produces the uncontaminated tuber- 
culin. On this, Dr. Corper bases his 
claim that the new test, which is pain- 
less and fast (12 to 24 hours), will 
eliminate the danger of the allergic re- 
actions which might be mistakenly diag- 
nosed as tuberculosis. 


BOOKS 


Hunt for a Shovel 


There’s nothing squeamish or Victorian 
about Albert Guerard, no sirree. You just 
ought to read his new novel “The Hunted” 
—as plenty of people doubtless will. In- 
stead of calling a spade a spade, he calls 
it a manure shovel, and the way he slings 
the latest slang terms for sex around, it’s 
downright educational. 

Now don’t misunderstand us. Guerard 
is a sophisticated young man, in peace- 
time a professor at Harvard, and this is a 
psychological, not a barnyard novel. He 





writes about what effect being illegiti- 


mate and growing up on a state farm has 
on a girls mind, especially after she 
leaves her job as a waitress to marry a 
college professor. ” 

The worst thing was that the professor 
was neurotic! There was that little game 
he played by the hour where he wrote his 
name on one piece of paper and the name 
of a famous athlete on another and then 
jabbed the two pieces at one another 
until his fingers were all bloody. 

Anyway here she was, an ignorant lit- 
tle waitress who didn’t even know how 
to speak correctly, stuck in a society of 
snobbish college wives. One in particular, 
a fabulous bloodthirsty creature who had 
already drained her husband of all signs 
of life, was out to find out about her past. 
Another frequent associate was a young 
artist-professor characterized by a morbi 
attraction to young girls of 13 (he liked 


their childish, moronic stare). 


All this is only the setting. Guerard 


really gets going when the Bomber ap- 
pears. The Bomber is something out of 
this world. He’s a criminal and he is sup- 
posed to represent force and dynamic 
energy. There’s no telling how many girls 
he has done wrong. All he has to do is 
flex his biceps and down they go. When 
he takes refuge from the law on a wooded 
mountain near the college, and when the 
ex-waitress takes his side because she 
feels that she too is one of “the hunted,” 
the action takes on the speed of a whitrl- 
ing dervish. 

In short, “The Hunted” is a truly ex- 
citing story—and completely incredible. 
(THe Huntep. By Albert Guerard. 288 
pages. Knopf. $2.50.) 


Primer for World Peace 


From Chicago, the heart of isolation- 
ism, comes the season’s most seductive 
plea for a World Federation. Mortimer J. 
Adler, associate professor of law at the 
University of Chicago and author of 
“How to Read a Book,” is its author; 
“How to Think About War and Peace” is 
its title. 

Mortimer Adler is a clever man. He 
quickly points out that his present work, 
unlike his best-seller (1940), is not a book 
of rules. Instead he calls it “a book of 
ideas to think with.” There is a host of 
ideas in the book and many of them are 
persuasive. 

He begins with asking six questions: 
(1) Will there be a world war after this 
one? (2) If so, will it occur in my lifetime 
or in the lifetime of my children or grand- 
children? (8) If there is to be another 











Lincoln Album: Every known picture of the most pho- 
tographed American of his time appears in a new volume 
compiled by Frederick Hill Meserve, No. 1 authority in | 
the field and Carl Sandburg, Lincoln biographer. The 
120 photos of the President, which Meserve spent 40 years 





collecting, include (left) Abe and his son Tad; Lincoln 
and McClellan after the Battle of Antietam; and (right) the 
first known likeness, a daguerreotype made in 1846, about 
the time Lincoln was a congressman (THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
ApRAHAM LincoLN. Harcourt, Brace: New York. $3.50). 
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sturdy legs of steel for messengers of death 


The angry chatter of machine-gun fire plays a wither- 
ing tattoo on the battlefield of mechanized warfare. 


From sensitive hair trigger to sturdy legs of steel, 
machine guns—modern messengers of death—are a 
powerful tribute to American precision manufacturing. 


Thousands upon thousands of machine gun mounts, 
built to tolerances finer than spun silk, roll off the 
speeding production lines at the Evans Products Com- 
pany plant each month. 


Through the development of a new thread cutting 
process by Evans, production of elevating and travers- 
ing mechanisms for machine gun mounts was doubled. 


Night and day Evans precision machine shops are 
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that assures superior performance on the firing line. 


A 23-year-old tradition of highest quality distinguishes 
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world war, what can we do to postpone 
it? (4) Will there ever be peace on earth 
—not just a breathing spell between wars 
but lasting peace? (5) If so, will it come 
in my lifetime, in my grandchildren’s, or 
centuries from now? (6) If there is any 
paral of perpetual peace, what can 
we do to n its coming? 

A brave man, Adler takes on the task 
of answering these questions. He begins 
with the fundamental assertion that per- 
petual peace is possible for two reasons. 
One is that war is an abnormality. The 
other is that living in peace is the natural 
condition of man. “There has always 
been peace” is his reminder to believers. 
in Thomas Hobbes’s oft-quoted. conten- 
tion to the contrary. 

Those who call themselves realists 
(but whom Adler renames_ pessimists) 
believe that all we can ever hope for is 
the prolongation of peace in our own 
time. To have even this, they argue that 
we must continue to use “power politics”; 
treaties, alliances, coalitions, and the pre- 
dominance of military power, supple- 
mented by such an organization as a 
league of nations. 


Objective: On the other hand those 
who are called idealists (but whom Adler 
renames optimists) believe wars can be 
prevented and that a permanent peace, if 
not highly probable, at least is possible 
after this war. Since permanent peace is 
more desirable than merely postponin 
the next war, it is the objective for whic 
we should work now, say the optimists, 
including the author. 

The most important means of achiev- 


ing this objective is the establishment of ~ 


a “world government, federal in struc- 
ture, including all the people of the 
earth.” Power politics stand in the way of 
this goal. They are inadequate, says Ad- 


ler, both for initiating and for preserving ° 


world peace, because they are inherently 
based upon conquest and imperialism, 
two conditions which inevitably lead to 
anarchy. re 

“Anarchy,” he says, “is the only cause 
of war.” 

The. cause of peace, on the other hand, 
is Government (as St. Thomas pointed 
out long ago). Eventually government 
must become global, but when it does it 
must be constitutional and not despotic, 
built upon principles of political justice 
and liberty for all men. In the final analy- 
sis, Adler warns, this means that each 
state must divest itself of its “sovereignty 
in external [but not internal] affairs” and 
accept the “complete abolition of national 


_ independence.” 


Means: Why does Adler think this 
condition of global government and. uni- 
versal peace is attainable? If time and 
space, he answers, can be conquered 
to wage war without territorial limit, they 
can be transcended for the sake of ter- 
restrial peace. If economic barriers can 
be torn down and resources pooled for 


i 
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the sake of efficiency in war, then cer- 
tainly these economic factors can be ma- 
nipulated to support peace. 

But he is not blind to the tremendous 
obstacles in the path to peace. There are 
four major “moral obstacles that must. be 
removed:(1) racial prejudice; (2) eco- 
nomic nationalism; (3) political nation- 
alism; (4) patriotism. 

If you agree that these are the most im- 
portant obstructions, then doubt must 
inevitably arise whether they can be re- 





Adler: Perpetual peace is possible 


moved in our own time or even when our 
grandchildren are old and gray. To this - 
Adler would answer: Granted, but re- 
member, the future extends even beyond 
your grandchild’s life. And any objective 
as ‘desirable as universal and _ lasting 
peace is worth working for, even if you 
never live to see it! 


Rules: “Postponing the next war and 
securing perpetual peace are not incom- 
patible goals to work for at the same 
time,” Adler insists. And in support of 
— he offers two “rules of practical wis- 

om”: 

1—“Never regard working for the re- 
mote end as something to put off until 
you have gained the easier objective.” 

_2—“Employ only such means to a proxi- 
mate objective which will not impede or 
defeat the attainment of the ultimate end 
in view.” 

Adler leaves to others the plans and 
programs which will deserve a place at 
the peace table. But even as he does s0, 
he asks with eloquent logic that the 
planners sit down with the deep convic- 
tion that war is neither inevitable nor 
natural and that now is the time to begin 
at last the escape from what Clifton Fadi- 
man, in his introduction, calls “the devil- 


ish cycle of self-annihilation” that has 


plagued mankind too long. (How To 
Tuink Anout War AND Peace. By Morti- 
mer J. Adler. 307 pages. Simon & Schu- 
ster. $2.50.) 
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Says Comptroller of Doubleday, Doran & Company, ‘Inc., of Teletalk Installation 


“Our Teletalk System has accomplished exactly 
what we wanted,”’ says R. L. Conlin, Comp- 
troller of the gigantic publishing house of 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., of Garden 
City, New York. ‘It brings the heads of all of the 
operating office departments as close as if they 
were personally present, merely through press- 
ing a switch and talking into the unit.” ~ 


Executive offices of Doubleday, Doran are in sev- 
eral buildings scattered over a wide area. Before 
Teletalk installation, a personal visit frequently 
meant a walk of seyeral blocks. Now a flip of a 
convenient key allows Mr. Conlin and his de- 
partment heads to be in instant communication. 
The Doubleday, Doran Teletalk Amplified Inter- 
communication System has been in continuous 
operation eight hours a day during the business 


week for two years without any repair service 


required. 








WEBSTER 


Teletalk is the most modern system of inter-office 
and inter-plant communication on the market 
today. It expedites every business function, 
saves time, footsteps and energy. It is available 
in just the size to meet the demands of the large 
or small organization . . . is easy to install, oper- 
ating directly from the light circuit. 


Teletalk distributors are located in every major 
city. You will find them listed in your classified 
telephone directory as shown below. If none is 
listed in your community, write us and we will 
see that you are properly contacted. 

WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 
U. 8. A., Established 1909. Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th St., New: 


York (16), N. Y. Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, 
Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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heavy and 
paper rationed, but 
better to wait for your 
copy of the MERRIAM- 
Webster than accept a substitute. Ask for 
the genuine Webster — the MERRIAM- 
Webster — identified by the circular trade- 
mark, Contains 3,350 pages, illustrations for 
12,000 terms, and a total of 600,000 entries 
—122,000 more than any other dictionary. 
Order now from your bookseller or stationer. 
He will get your copy as soon as he can. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 








RELIGION 


Parents’ Rights 


Jehovah’s Witnesses had another stick- 
ler for the Supreme Court of the United 
States. This time they posed the ques- 
tion: Where did a state’s control over 
child labor infringe upon religious free- 
dom and parental authority? Previously 
upheld when the high court reversed its 
decision in the historic flag-saluting case 
(NEwswEEK, June 21, 1943), the Wit- 
nesses now contended that a Massachu- 
setts law against public street sales by 
minors was in violation of both the 
constitutional guarantee of religious 
freedom and the basic rights of parent- 
hood. 

But in a 5-to-4 decision last week the 
Supreme Court disagreed. It affirmed the 
conviction of Mrs. Sarah Prince of Brock- 
ton, Mass., who had been fined for al- 
lowing her 9-year-old niece Betty Sim- 
mons to help her distribute religious 
literature on the streets. (Under the Mas- 
sachusetts Child Labor Law no girl 
under 18 can sell magazines or news- 
papers in a public place, and parents or 
guardians cannot allow minors to work.) 
Justice Wiley Rutledge, newest member 
of the court, voiced the majority opinion 
that “neither rights of religion nor rights 
of parenthood are beyond limitation.” 
He pointed out that the state’s broad 
power to limit parental authority in- 
cluded “to some extent matters of con- 
science and religious conviction.” Fur- 
thermore, Rutledge added: “Parents may 
be free to become martyrs themselves, 
but it does not follow that they are 
free . . . to make martyrs of their chil- 
dren before they have reached the age 

. « when they can make that choice for 
themselves.” 

The Witnesses, bitter foes of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, found a supporter 
in the only member of that faith on the 
court, Justice Frank Murphy. In a sepa- 
rate dissent he insisted that the sidewalk 
“as well as the cathedral or the evan- 
gelist’s tent is a proper place, under the 
Constitution, to worship.” Moreover, he 
added, the streets are as necessary to the 
Witnesses and others “who practice re- 
ligion without benefit of conventional 
shelter as [they are] for the purposes 
of passage.” ; 





Anti-Anti-Semitism 


In defense of another minority, Justice 
Frank Murphy last week announced 
formation of the National Committee 
Against Nazi Persecution and Extermina- 


tion of the Jews. Under his chairmanship, — 


it will wage a “battle of public opinion” 
and combat instances of prejudice as they 
arise. Other notable members: Wendell 
L. Willkie, vice chairman, Assistant At- 
torney General Norman M. Littell, secre- 
tary, and Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace. 
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St. Margaret of Gimbel’s 


The endless William Randolph Hearst 
collection keeps turning up surprises. At 
the opening of its sale at Gimbel’s in 
New York three years ago, for instance, 
a young couple saw an attractive patch- 
work quilt labeled: “American, Four- 
teenth Century.” Naturally they snatched 
up even so plainly anachronistic a rarity. 

Last summer Dr. Oswald Goetz of the 
decorative arts department of the Chi- 
cago Art Institute was wandering through 
the collection. He spied a wooden statue 
of a female saint marked: “Spanish, Six- 
teenth Century.” In spite of her disguise 
of red and gold paint, Goetz recognized 
the lady as neither Spanish nor sixteenth 
century. She was St. Margaret, one of 
four female saints the famous German 
sculptor Nikolaus Gerhaert had carved in 
the fifteentlt century for an altar in the 
Church of SS. Peter and Paul at Weissen- 
burg. 

The history of all four saints is vague. 
They disappeared at the time of the 
Franco-Prussian War. Two turned up 
later, to be bought by J. P. Morgan and 
given to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. St. Margaret, believed Spanish be- 
cause of her garish colors, had been in 
French collections for years before Hearst 
bought her in Paris in 1910. 

The Chicago Art Institute owns her 
now. It ie a one of the best re- 
storers to coax back her natural cigar- 
color complexion and delicate introspec- 
tive expression. Last week it put her on 
display with the proud . announcement 
that, because of the realism unique for 
the time, St. Margaret is “without exag- 
geration one of the most important sculp- 
tures of the late Middle Ages.” 
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Indus 


és Nearly everybody has ideas and opinions about 


bituminous coal and the men who mine it. Doubt- 


less many have questions they’d like to ask about 
the industry. 


We are eager to answer such questions, because we 
are glad to tell you about our industry. Its prac- 
tices and policies are an open book. 


You will find, as we answer your questions, that the 
operators are taking their responsibilities seriously, 


AY 


and that the men who work in the mines live pretty 
much the same kind of lives as workmen everywhere. 


The bituminous producers gladly accept this assign- 
ment to keep you informed and up to date on their 
business. They consider it a part of their duty as 
good citizens, good employers, and producers of 
America’s No. 1 source of heat and energy. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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MOVIES 
Thin Eyre 


For better or for worse, for approval 
or anathema, the admirers of “Jane 
Eyre” will want to see Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox’s current version of Charlotte 
Bronté’s semi-autobiographical novel. 

Although John Houseman, the direc- 
tor Robert Stevenson, and the ivory- 
towered Aldous Huxley ‘have collaborat- 
ed on the screen play, the film wavers 
between the classic’s somber mood and 
its early-Victorian naiveté, without fully 
realizing the author’s realistically ob- 
served characterizations. As a result, the 
most successful scenes are those in which 
the orphaned Jane is sentenced to a mis- 
erable existence in the so-called “char- 
ity” school of Lowood (Charlotte 
Bronté and three of her sisters, including 
Emily, had almost as bad a time at 
Cowan Bridge). 

Taking over as the adult Jane Eyre, 
Joan Fontaine achieves a sensitive and 
understanding portrayal of the reprieved 
waif who becomes governess at Thorn- 
field Hall, falls respectfully in love with 
the brooding, blustering Rochester, and 
deserts him at the altar when she dis- 
covers that the secret of his distress is 
the hopelessly mad wife he has impris- 
oned in the upper reaches of his gloomy 
castle. Even more patly on screen than 
on paper, the burning of Thornfield 
brings the tragic lovers together. 

The role of Rochester is the first that 
Orson Welles has consented to give the 
screen without doubling as either direc- 








tor or producer or both. This sacrifice 
has been variously ascribed to his need 
for money to pay back taxes, his admira- 
tion for Twentieth Century-Fox’s steam 
room, and a certain affinity for Roches- 
ter’s romantic storm-and-stride. Imper- 
sonating one of the most fascinating 
heroes of English fiction, Orson has him- 
self a rare field day. But along with the 
towering turbulence that is properly 
Rochester, the actor includes a generous 
slice of ham that is strictly Welles. 


Sleuth 4 la Hitchcock 


In Universal’s “Phantom Lady,” a 

young architect (Alan Curtis) returns 
home one night to be confronted with 
the police and the fact that his wife had 
been murdered in his absence. His only 
alibi is a woman (Fay Helm) he had 
picked up at a bar and taken to the 
theater without ever learning her name. 
He does remember that she wore a hat 
no one could forget, but when such 
diverse witnesses as a taxi driver, a bar- 
tender and a jive-wacky trap drummer 
refute his story, the architect is convicted 
and sentenced to death. 
_ At this point, and with the phantom 
lady’s remarkable hat as her only clue, 
the architect’s loyal secretary (Ella 
Raines) turns amateur sleuth. Almost 
from the beginning she is helped by a 
police inspector (Thomas Gomez) who is 
convinced of her employer’s innocence, 
and she is encouraged by the victim’s best 
friend (Franchot Tone) who—by way. of 
further suspense—is shortly revealed as 
a psychopathic killer. 


Despite a B film budget and a mislead- 
ing title, Joan Harrison’s first productional 
chore tots up the profit of years spent in 
association with Alfred Hitchcock as 
secretary, reader, and scenarist. 


What Makes Wilhelm Run? 


There will be more to come, but Co- 
lumbia’s “None Shall Escape” is the first 
Hollywood film to try to meet the future 


‘ deadline of postwar problems. Here is an 


attempt to consider the matter of crime 
and punishment on the day of reckoning, 
By way of calling the turn, “None Shall 
Escape” is somewhat less conclusive than 
its title, but as a prosecutor’s indictment 
of the Nazi terror in occupied countries, 


‘this film is as devastating as any anti- 


Nazi propaganda to reach the screen. 

Lester Cole’s script begins in the War- 
saw of the peace to come, with an Allied 
bar of justice trying one Wilhelm Grimm, 
a notorious, if minor, Nazi. With the pro- 
gressive testimony of the Polish people 
who survived his super-manic-depressive 
regime in the border town of Litzbark, 
the evidence in flash-backs is a case 
study of what made Wilhelm run. The re- 
sult is a sincere attempt to probe the polit- 
ical cause and sadistic effect of a dyed-in- 
the-Munich Hitlerite. 

In a cast headed by Alexander Knox 
who, as Grimm, gives an unusually telling 
and subtle personalization of Germany’s 
perennial New Order, there are sincere 
performances by Marsha Hunt, Eric Rolf, 
and Richard Crane, and by Henry Trav- 
ers as Litzbark’s Catholic priest and Rich- 
ard Hale as his friend the village rabbi. 
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Tank men can't keep cool .. but their oil must! | 


Yankee engineering 
skill licks another 
fough problem 


And you thought Arizona was hot! 
Here it’s 120° outside. Inside—well, 
how hot is a blast furnace? Your eyes 
play tricks. Your helmet is lead. The 
sweat streams down your back. 

For days you’ve been pounding the 
enemy. You’re taking real punishment. 
And so is your General Sherman. 

Your mind wanders to things cool— 
mint, Mom’s homemade ice cream, the 
trout stream near Joe’s place. If any- 
thing can keep cool in this inferno, 
_ yeu’re glad ‘it’s that big engine back 


there. A conked-out tank is meat for 
anti-tank guns! 

But her splendid motor roars on— 
sweetly, smoothly. You bless the lads 
who built each vital part of this will- 
ing monster. She’s the best! 


* x * 


Generating tremendous horsepower 
.. called upon to perform under 
extreme conditions of temperature 
and terrain...tanks must be 
equipped with oil coolers. 

Special oil coolers are a major 
assignment of the Long Manufac- 
turing Division of Borg-Warner. 
Long and other Borg-Warner com- 
panies also produce radiators, 


BORG WARNER 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 
a:d of Norge home appliances . . . these companies which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 


needs of war: BORG & BECK * BORG-W. 
GERSOLL STEEL & DISC ¢ LONG e 
_ MORSE CHAIN ¢ NORGE * NORGE MACHINE 





IN ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETOR °¢ 


clutches, universal joints and trans- 
missions for tanks, trucks and the 
many types of fighting vehicles. 
Borg-Warner designers and pro- 
duction technicians bring to this 
work special skills in the fabrication 
of metals. They bring, too, the guid- 
ing idea inall Borg-Warner operations: 
“design it better —make it better.”’- 
Such was the peacetime growth 
under this principle that 9 out of 10 
makes of motorcars contain essen- 
tial parts made by Borg-Warner. 
ruciscne Until victory, Borg- 
wen) §©6Warner will continue 


BW to apply this idea to 
| _ 


over 100 war items. 
La tekelerenaiel, | | 


=) 





INTERNATIONAL *« BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ CALUMET STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS ¢ 
MCCULLOCH ENGINEERING ¢ MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ 
PRODUCTS ¢ PESCO « ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION ¢ WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR 











AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 


Painted for McCall’s by Alexander Brook 


The strength of America at war 
lies in the moral and physical 
strength of its youth. America’s 
hope for the future rests on the 
ideals and character developed 
in the children of today. 


* * * 
While men make and enforce the 
laws, it is the women who guide the 
children. For the child acquires the 
foundation of his character in the 


early, formative years...and, mainly 
at his mother’s knee. The high read- 
ership of McCall’s articles on the 
care and guidance of the young is 
evidence of the American woman’s 
keen awareness of this—her deep, 
and very special responsibility. 


Because the American woman’s in- 
terests and responsibilities are dif- 
ferent from the man’s, her reading 
interests are obviously different. 
That is why no other magazines 
published can approach women’s 
magazines in their interest to 
women. It is why McCALL’S 
MAGAZINE has become a reading 
“habit” with one American woman 
out of every five. 


: C — McCall’s—three magazines in one _ 
“ C A L L S Serving the interests of the American W oman 


Her Heart—Her Home —Herself 








NewswEEK, Fesruary 14, 1944 











SPORTS 
The Sword of Daniel Parker 


The main bout at Madison Square 
Garden is a dull, listless affair, as fights 
sometimes are. The decision is unpopular, 
as decisions sometimes are. As the out- 
raged customers leave, an ominous mut- 
ter is heard: “Boy, wait ’til Parker writes 
about this!” - 

Many times boxing fans have voiced 
and heard this tribute to that pugnacious 
chan pion of the iittle man, Dan Parker. 
Scourge of the scamps and flailer of the 
phonies, Daniel Fosdick Parker is a shin- 
‘ing throwback to the age of chivalry. His 
yound table is a battered old desk, his 
Excalibur a rickety typewriter, and his 
field of battle the sports pages of The 
New York Daily Mirror. — 

_ “A facetious sort of cynicism is the 
favorite pose of the profession,” Parker 
once wrote. “Crusades aren’t popular. 
‘Anyone who undertakes them is likely 
M0 find himself looked upon with dis- 
trust.” Nevertheless, he has embarked on 
many crusades—against the collusive art 
‘ot professional wrestling, the get-rich- 
iquick aspects of horse racing (“it’s a 
@brified crap game”), and so on. 
Among his favorite targets. are Al 
mmy). Davis, the welterweight, and 
the New York State Boxing Commission. 
Parker thought Davis went too far three 
yee s ago when he deliberately and _re- 
beatedly fouled Fritzie Zivic in a match 
an d also kicked the referee in the groin. 
‘Since Davis was reinstated from a “life 
7" ion” last year, Parker has wield- 
ed a satirical bat: Davis is “That Won- 
Gerful Little Character,” and besides “for 
ie” doesn’t mean “positivil.” 
) Readers’ reactions sometimes get him 
‘down. A tout, by name of Theodore 
E tyes, once sold a horse-racing form for 
a dollar. “Donning my knightly armor 
and reaching for Excalibur, I rushed 
headlong at Theodore and sliced him 
thinner than gold leaf, exposing his every 
fraudulent claim.” For weeks after, letters 
swamped his office, each containing a 
dollar bill for a form sheet. 


Poisonally, He’s Diffident: Parker 
doesn’t at all look like a hard-hitting 
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ler Brook 


wa crusader. Shy to the point of retirement, 
lif- he is a soft-spoken Connecticut Yankee 
ing from Waterbury, sensitive about his 
en height (6 feet 4%). At 49, he’s a gray- 

; veteran of the last war and is un- 
nes comfortable about reporting sports dur- 
n’s ing this one. Fan mail from servicemen 
i cheers him up a bit. 
OS A homebody, he seldom sees the sports 
; crowd except at work. He is married to 
ing Norma Murray, a Mirror employe who 
1an Wrote Joan’s Shopper Column. They have 


boys—Don, 14, and Barry, 1l—and 
Father Parker spends much of his spare 
{me helping them with homework. He 


Writes seven columns a week ( mney. ap- 
in Pear in eleven King Feature Syndicate 


@°Wspapers as well as The Mirror) and 
oa a 





rests on Sunday only because he writes 
his Monday column—The Broadway 
Bugle—well in advance. This week he was 
rounding out a score of years of the sport- 
ing life on the same paper. 

Parker worked on Waterbury news- 
papers for twelve years and was sports 
editor and humor columnist for The 
Waterbury American when Gene Fowler, 
then Mirror sports editor, hired him for 
the new tabloid. After six months of desk 





International 
Parker: 20 years a phonies’ bane 


work and two years of travel with the 
New York Yankees, he was appointed 
sports editor. 


Dialectian: To his new job, Parker 
brought an eye for quaint characters (he 
discovered a real-life Brooklyn fan named 
Jeremiah Francis Looney), an ear for 
American language (as she is spoke by 
Yankee Doodles of many nationalities 
and little formal education), and a touch 
that was light, deft, and broad. When he 
lays aside his flail, Parker writes humor- 
ously of the little people that pepper 
Broadway and the sports world—ex-boxer 
Mushky Jackson (otherwise known as 
Marmaduke Malaprop), Izzy (U. Saddit) 
Kaplan, the sports photographer, and 
Harry Balogh, the fight announcer who 
was The Verse of Boxing (in Parkerese, 
Balogh is an ex officig). 

Parker has a fondness for the many 
dialects of the big city: Jewish, Italian, 
Irish (“I’m of Irish ancestry myself, with 
a slight infiltration of English”) , Swedish, 
Greek, and Broadway. His dialogues be- 
tween real people such as Kaplan and 
Caesar, the bootblack in the Mirror build- 
ing, run so: 

“Vell, mine palsy, Cizzer, vot chew 
thenk-king g-about de baseball seetchi- 
vation, ain’t it?’ asked Mr. Israel Marma- 
duke Kaplan. ’Scooza me, please, Mista 
Kapple, iffa you be so kindel,’ said Cae- 
Sar. 


Yl 








From George Ades, boxing manager, 
and Jim Londos, wrestler, he has recorded 
this composite of Greek dieteter dialect: 
“I eat stromberry pie but no skokonots, 
cawstard pie and no habulla pie. Some- 
times, maybe, I eat a leetla beet rust biff, 
lomba stew, pork tsops and maybe, a 
weal cotlet.” 

Damon Runyon, himself no mean man- 
gler of words, has called Parker “a 
great humorist. His “Lexicon of a Fight 
Manager’ alone gives him that status.” 
In his Lexicon, Parker lists such common 
fight-world malapropisms as: “Plagiarize 
—when an academic disease spreads ev- 
erywhere.” 

When sports writers doodle, the re- 
sult is apt to be a poem. Tim Cohane of 
The World-Telegram is a reggella Eddie 
Guest and Grant Rice of The Sun is the 
Longfellow of the links. Unlike his fel- 
low craftsmen, Parker uses rhymes as 
caustic couplets: 


“Here lies a guy whom to an early grave 
his greed has sped him, 

He died from overeating when he bit the 
hand that fed him.” 


All in all, Parker has had fun while 
developing chronic gastric ulcers (pro- 
nounced ulsters) as a sports editor. Man 
times he is mistaken for (and vice veetit 
Paul Lockwood, Gov. Thomas E. Dew- 
ey’s executive secretary, whom he resem- 
bles. Parker has been asked to comment 
on legislative matters, while Lockwood 
has been accosted on the street by wres- 
tlers: “Hey, Pahker! Wazza idear givin’ 
me the pan in yah colyum?” 

Two years ago, Governor Dewey 
(whose farm is not far from the sports 
writer’s summer home in Pawling, N.Y.) 
asked Parker to accept an appointment 
as a boxing commissioner. Parker de- 
clined and later commented: “I would 
have been like a boxer with his right 
arm cut off . . . Besides, what would I 
use for a punching bag if I were on the 
boxing commission myself?” 


Lappers Out 


The indoor track season opened official- 
ly with the Millrose Games at Madison 
Square Garden last Saturday, just three 
days after the groundhog had scurried 
back to his burrow. In the 2-mile race, 
an old rule was reestablished: disqualifi- 
cation for runners who are lapped (Greg 
Rice, the perennial lapper, was now an 
ensign in the Merchant Marine and out 
of the running). Ensign Ollie Hunter 
quickly took the lead and cut the field 
of fifteen to four. But he overlooked Jim 
(Iron Mike) Rafferty, who has finally 
mended a broken leg. A former Fordham 
Ram, Rafferty butted his way past Hunter 
in the finak half mile and easily finished 
first in 9:18.5. In the Wanamaker Mile, 
Gil Dodds, the Boston divinity student 
(NEwswEEK, Jan. 10), outdistanced Bill 
Sor af the New York A. C. by 8 feet 
in 4:10.6. 











BUSINESSES 
WANTED 


BY LEADING MANUFACTURER 


Manufacturer with extensive 
engineering, manufacturing 
and sales facilities is desirous 
of buying going businesses, 
regardless of size, with good 
peacetime products: 


%& In any section of the country 


¥& For either cash or exchange 
of securities 


%& With competent and aggres- 
sive management 


¥e_ Direct Negotiations 


%& Careful consideration and 
investigation of all worth- 
while situations 


Write in confidence giving 
sufficient information to 
warrant further negotiations. 
Address: Box Number 214, 
Newsweek, 152 West 42nd 
St. New York 18, New York. 
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Overlooking NEW YORK'S Only Private Park 








your head, took the 

beating last night. 

So take 1 to 4 table- 

-spoons of Dr. Sie- 

gert’s Angostura 
Bitters in a little water—hot or cold. It’s 
world-famous as a stomachic—the perfect 
pick-me-up. At all druggists. 





BUILD UP 


MORALE 


ON THE FIGHTING FRONT 


A gun doesn't need 
morale, but the man 
behind it does. Send 
him cheerful news 


VA ‘Len n OX St Lous 





Culver 
Guilbert: Paris’s first diseuse . . . 


MUSIC 


The Incredible Guilbert 


She was singing at the Moulin Rouge 
when Toulouse-Lautrec first discovered 
her. Across the smoke-filled room he 
loved so well he saw the flaming red- 
oe hair, white face, thin neck, and long 

lack-gloved arms which were to be- 
come the trade-mark of Yvette Guilbert, 
newest rage of Paris. The words she sang 
were lewd and full of disillusionment, 
but her wit and style of delivery rescued 
them from the commonplace. To the 
absinthe-drunk Montmartre, of the early 
790s, Guilbert was the last word. To the 
twisted genius of the dwarf-like Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, her elongated symphony 
in black and white was the answer to a 
draftsman’s prayer. . 

Toulouse-Lautrec drew her in every 
conceivable pose—as did Steinlen and all 
the other illustrators and artists. Posters 
advertising her cabaret appearances at 
Les Ambassadeurs lined the boulevards. 
But Guilbert’s name and fame went far 
beyond the fact. that her artist admirers 
made her one of the first famous bill- 
board girls. 

Paris-born in 1867, Yvette Guilbert 
had been an apprentice shop-girl in the 
department store Printemps. Unsuccess- 
ful as a legitimate actress—the career for 
which she began to study at 16—she de- 
cided to be a singer, though her voice 
was neither large nor impressive in the 
usual sense. Through a chance purchase 
of Xanroff’s “Chansons san géne,” how- 
ever, Guilbert found her medium. 

Dramatizing herself with low-cut gowns 
and the long black gloves which hid the 








+. and its artists’ poster girl 


thinness of her arms, Guilbert capt 
vated sophisticated audiences wherevet 
she went. She played London and the 
United States, returning to this country 
several times in the early years 0 
century. Singers came to hear her for di 
tion and simplicity of style; actresse 
came to watch the incredible movement 
of her hands. “She is,” the late theater 
critic John Anderson once wrote, “a ther 
ter all by herself.” 

Last week the Vichy radio reported 
that Guilbert had died at 77 in Aix 
Provence. To old-timers the news was # 
shock, for there was a timelessness abow 
Guilbert. She had, for example, complet 
ly changed her repertoire after the 
war. The concert platform replaced t 
music hall, and ancient and mediev# 
folk songs and ballads supplanted t# 
double entendre and argot of Parisi 
bohemia. She had been the first to § 
meaning to the term diseuse, that Frene 
catch-all for every type of female talkia 
crooner who breathes “Parlez-mol 
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-gmour” into the microphone of a noisy 
night club. But her imitators were mere- 
ly entertainers. Guilbert was an artist. 


Command Croon and Swoon 


What never happened for a sponsor 
happened for the armed forces last week. 
The Voice met The Crooner in vocal com- 
bat. Nobody swooned, nobody squeal- 
ed, and nobody pulled anybody’s hair. In 
fact, everybody had a wonderful time. 

Recorded for Command Performance, 
the Armed Forces Radio Service short- 
wave program, the great event was staged 
in Studio A, a Hollywood CBS auditorium 
seating about 1,200. Only ten rows of 
servicemen and women and an invited 
group of radio, press, and movie people 
saw or heard it. In a couple of weeks 
recordings of it will be short-waved to our 
forces all over the world. 

The whole affair had little in common 
with the strained timing of the usual 
commercial program. When Sinatra was- 
at being kidded for being skinny, Bing 
was taking it for his age and waistline. 
The audience, unsympathetic to Sinatra in 
the beginning, was quickly won over by 
the easy way he handled the cracks that 
came his way. Things went like this: Din- 
ah Shore who was also a part of the show 
said Sinatra “is all backbone.” “I was won- 
dering,” replied Bing, “what held him 

” Asked to raise the mike, Frankie re- 
died: “Do you think I can lift it?” 
“Speak Low” by Sinatra was the show’s 
gpener. Then Bing followed with “Can- 
ight and Wine.” Thereafter, it was 
y song parodies. “If I had my way, 
” warbled Crosby, “you wouldn't 
» here.” “I wonder what's become of 
by,” answered The Voice, “the Sin- 
atra of 1909?” The climax came when the 
two, in exaggerated Scotch burrs, vied for 
Dinah’s hand. It finished with the three 
of them singing “I Had A Dream Last 
Night”—in barbershop style which Crosby 
said ought to go back to the barbershop. 


Crooner and Voice: Together at last 
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How to mold a plastics 
bathtub—maybe 


Not so long ago talk like this of plastics 
bathtubs would have verged on sheer 
nonsense. 


No laminated plastic could be formed 
into a shape as complicated as a bath- 
tub. No molded plastic strong enough, 
could be molded into a shape that large. 


But that was before the war—and before 
the development of resin-fibre, or pulp 
molding. 





mE 


Now it is quite possible that some enter- 
prising plumbing fixture manufacturer 
will someday scoop his postwar competi- 
tion with a line of plastics bathtubs so 
light a plumber could deliver and install 
them singlehanded . . . so sturdy they 
would last the life of a house . . . and so 
attractive to the eye and warm to the 
touch that they would inaugurate a new 
era in bathtub merchandising. 


To achieve the previously impossible of 
combining large size . . . high strength 
- - - intricate shape . . . and good looks 


<< «*«  *: 


The broad and versatile family of Monsanto plastics 
includes: Lustron polystyrenes « Vinyl acetals 
Nitron cellulose nitrates ¢ Fibestos cellulose ace- 
tates e Opalon cast phenolics « Resinox phenolic 
compounds e Forms In which they are supplied 
include: sheets e rods ¢ tubes « molding compounds 
castings © industrial resins © coating compounds 
Vuepak rigid, transparent packaging materials. 


...all in one plastic piece, your resin- 
fibre molder starts with paper pulp and a 
Resinox phenolic resin. He shapes them 
into a preform the approximate shape of 
the finished piece with a vacuum proc- 
ess, then molds them into final finish 
and density with conventional methods, 
or, perhaps, with the low-pressure tech- 
niques developed for resin impregnated 
paper, fabric and plywood aircraft parts. 


‘ud 


By no means have all the problems of 
molding something like a bathtub yet 
been solved—but it can be said that 
molded plastic bathtubs, full-size radio 
cabinets, large refrigerator parts and 
even furniture are no longer idle Sunday 
supplement fantasies. 


Experimental resin-fibre molding equip- 
ment has been set up in Monsanto’s 
plastics research laboratories and one by 
one answers to the unsolved problems 
are being found—in cooperation with 
custom molders already using the new 
technique. If you would like to know 
more, write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL Com- 
PANY, Plastics Division, Springfield 2, 
Massachusetts. 





MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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O01 ROOMS - CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, V. P. & Mng. Bir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST., N.Y. C. 17 
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TaBGER PUNCE 





ONE DAGGER 
86 PROOF 
DAGGER PUNCH 
97 PROOF 
These truly fine Jamaica Rums...mellow and smooth 
with delightful flavour and fragrance...give zest 

and distinction to any rum drink. 

Made by J. Wray & Nephew, Ltd., Jamaica, oldest 

and largest rum house in the British West Indies. 
Est. 119 years. 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


THREE DAGGER 
86 PROOF 









NEWSWEEK 


EDUCATION 


Comic Relief 


Retort to calamity howlers on the 
“evils” of children’s craze for comics, 
as voiced last week by Dr. S. Harcourt 
Peppard, New York City’s assistant chief 
of child guidance: 

“Please let your children read the 
comics. And please — sometimes — read 
them yourselves.” 








Committee Bites Mayor 
To Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia of 


’ New York, educators’ stern warning that 


he would be investigated for tampering 
with the world’s largest public-school 
system was a huge joke. And when the 
200,000-member National Education As- 
sociation, at the request of two groups of 
New York schoolteachers, set up a spe- 
cial committee to investigate, others be- 
gan to laugh too. Because it had nothing 
to report at first, the committee got a bad 
press on its initial meetings: It looked as 
though its four distinguished members* 
were afraid to do more than go through 
the motions of a probe (NEwswEEK, Sept. 
27, 1948). 

But this week the country’s largest pro- 
fessional organization published a report 
which showed that the committee wasn’t 
kidding. It lashed out at the Little Flower 
for exercising “undue and unauthorized 
influence” on a system that was supposed 
to be independent—he had treated the 
board of education as though it were an 
ordinary city department. Although the 
committee has no power to make changes, 
it cited for the public some faults the 
people can correct: 

@ The firing last July 14 of Theodore 
Fred Kuper, law secretary of the board 
of education, “was due, in the first place, 
to the initiative of Mayor La Guardia 
and, in the second place, to the under- 
cover influence of the mayor upon four 
members of the board of education.” This 
was not only “unprofessional and against 
the public interest,” but “Mr. Kuper’s 
services to New York City [were] in- 
valuable.” 

@ The mayor’s sixteen-month delay in 
reappointing Dr. Alberto C. Bonaschi to 
the board, or selecting his successor, was 
declared an obvious attempt to influence 
Dr. Bonaschi’s board votes. “It is the duty 


of the mayor under the [state] education ~ 


law to fill expired terms immediately. His 
failure to do so in this case helped break 
down the independence of the board of 
education.” 

@ Another illustration of La Guardia’s 
desire to “increase the City Hall control 
of school affairs” was his sponsorship of 
the Moffat and Supply Bills in the state 
legislature. Passage of both bills would 





*Dr. Donald Du Shane and Dr. Orville C. Pratt, 
both part presidents of the NEA; Dr, Ernest Melby, 
resident of Montana State ag rig and Mabel 
tudebaker, president of the NEA dep 


artment of 
classroom teachers. 
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Specialized Medication told: 
Quickly Makes Breathing Easier 


INVITES RESTFUL SLEEP |B was. 


If transient congestion clogs your nose 
tonight — makes breathing difficult, 
keeps you from getting to sleep—see 
how fast a few drops of Vicks Va-tro-nol 
start to bring relief! Va-tro-nol shrinks 
swollen membranes, soothes irritation, 
helps clear clogged nasal passages— 
makes breathing easier. Paves way to 


restful sleep. Follow 
directions in folder. VICKS 
VA-TRO-NOL 


Relieve cough- 


COUGHING COLDS ics cna toes 


d tight 
hlegm, ease muscular soreness and 116 
son wa Vicks VapoRub. Its poultice 


vapor action brings wel- 
A relief and invites YICKS 


restful sleep. waneney 


WEAK 
ARCHES 


HEUMATIC-LIKE foot and leg pai 
tired, aching feet, sore heels, callouses 

on soles, or excessive pa after stand- 
ing or ing, may be due to weak or 
this is your trouble, Dr. 
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en arches. D 
Scholl’s Arch Suppoet. and exercise 
give you quick relief by removing mus- 
cular and ligamentous strain—the cause 
of your pain. Adjustable to aid in gradu- 
ally restoring the arches to normal. | 
Dr. Scholl’s Arch Supports are thin, light 
and flexible. Slip in any shoe like an insole: 
Can be changed from one pair of 

er. 
or Scrgical Supsly Store teararlag 
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have given the mayor control over sal- 
aries and appointments of administrative 
employes of the education board, as well 
) as practically all school purchasing. 
7 @ School needs, as expressed by the 
school budget estimate, have not received 
, fair consideration. Under present proce- 
dure, any increase in state aid for schools 
is absorbed into the city treasury. That 
means the board’s independence is .sub- 
ject to the will of the city administration. 
When informed of the gist of the re- 
port he had not yet read, Mayor La 
Guardia merely scoffed. He had commu- 
nicated with officials of cities where panel 
members had served, he said, and been 
told: “Don’t pay any attention to them. 
We don’t.” But he was “impressed” when 


sier he saw Miss Studebaker because “she 
P i was wearing beautiful nylon stockings.” 
cult, | The Army Returns the Colleges 

shan: The blows came in quick succession. 
ete On Jan. 27, Secretary of War Henry L. 
os Stimson announced that the Army Spe- 
a cialized Training Program’s college en- 
ai ~ rollment of more than 140,000 men was 


being tapered off in all categories except 
medicine and dentistry. On Jan. 29, it 
was revealed that 70 colleges in the Army 
Air Forces training program were being 
returned to civilian use. And on Feb. 2, 
at a Senate -Commerce subcommittee 
hearing on his bill to extend the Army 
and Navy Civilian Pilot Training pro- 
grams for five years, Sen. Pat McCarran 
of Nevada warned educators that plans 
were afoot to disband the CPT in 1,000 
colleges and universities. 

Actually, the picture wasn’t as black 
as it seemed. Though colleges’ pocket- 
books would doubtless be pinched, no 
epidemic of college closings was in sight. 
For one thing, the disbandment would 
be gradual enough to permit readjust- 
ment. In the ASTP setup, for example, 
it was planned to bring total enrollment 
down from the current 140,000 to 
125,000 by April. The Army was still far 

thinking in terms of a total shut- 
down. In fact, the program had been so 
successful that Army men bragged—jok- 
ingly—that perhaps the services ought to 
continue to control education after the 
war. 

For another, the colleges knew the 

ange must come eventually and had 
planned accordingly. One example: Syra- 
cuse University will lose 2,100 pre-flight 
students next July. But because the in- 
come from one civilian student is roughly 
three times that of an Army trainee, the 
financial loss actually will be the equiva- 
lent of only 700 civilians. And there will 
be 8,500 of the latter left on the Syracuse 
campus. 

_But most important of all to institu- 
tons without big bank accounts are the 
labilitation bills now up before Con- 
gress (NEwswEEK, Jan. 10). These would 
e an increasing number of govern- 
Mment-financed college careers for dis- 
and other discharged servicemen. 





































































































































































No Jerk 
No Jolt 


ig 


An Oilgear Plus: Oilgear also 
enabled Neo Gravure to dis- 
cover for the first time the cor- 
rect pressure to use on theer 
impression cylinders. Result: 
longer sustained quality, 
longer roller and cylinder life. 


& 


The Famed Oilgear “NG ide” 






May Solve a Drive Problem for: You 


@ To print an entire maga- 
zine in 4 colors, on both sides of the 
paper, in one pass through a huge ro- 
tary press requires an unbelievable 
miracle of smoothness and synchroni- 
zation. But the Neo Gravure Print- 
ing Company of New York and Chi- 
cago weren’t getting the miracle. They 
got spoilage, waste and delay instead. 
So they turned, as many another com- 
pany or machine designer in trouble 
has turned, to Oilgear Fluid Power. 
That was in 1934, then 1936, then 1937 
and 1939. For they found that Oilgear 
accelerated their presses as ‘“‘smooth 
as silk” from zero speed to maximum 
-«. synchronized all press units in lock- 


_ Step... gave a new precision control, 


hundreds of feet more floor space, and 
a performance which in their opinion 
becamea new standard for theindustry. 

The famed Oilgear stepless accelera- 
tion is just one of the dozens of re- 
markable functions this remarkable 
system can bring to your machine de- 
sign problem. Maybe you want tre- 
mendous powerin small space... power 
around corners where belts and gears 
can’t reach . . . a:combination of ro- 
tary and linear motion. Maybe you 
need something you haven’t thought 
of. Why don’t you consult Oilgear 
engineers’ broad experience and see 
what Oilgear versatility can do. Write 
today! THE OILGEAR COMPANY, 
1301 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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Now We Get 
Comfortable Heat 
EVERY Day 


“I used to call Monday my ‘complaint 
day’... No heat on the top floor...Too 
much heat on the ground floor... Did I 
think the building would ever heat up? ... 


“But now we have a new system—the 
Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating. We get all the heat we need, 
automatically ... And I don’t even worry 
about fuel rationing!” 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating assures prompt heating-up, bal- 
anced distribution of steam and even room 
temperature throughout the building. 
Waste of valuable fuel through overheat- 
ing is minimized. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Webster Engineers have found through 
surveys of thousands of buildings that 
seven out of ten buildings (many less than 
ten years old) can get up to 33 per cent 
more heat from the fuel consumed. 

If you are interested in an economical, 
trouble-free heating system, write for our 
free booklet, “Performance Facts”. It con- 
tains 268 case studies of modern steam 
heating installations and the great savings 
they are effecting. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities ; : Est. 1888 


ically operate a moto’ valve in steam or 
ly control burner or stoker of your 
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Meoloto#’s speech announcing 
the grant of new powers to the Russian 
quasi-nationalities is such a broad 
statement that it is unfair to draw hasty 
inferences from it. Apparently, Stalin 
is eager to underline for the world a 
fact which the immense concentration 
of power in Moscow has made us for- 

et. This fact is that there is not one, 
but many Russias. The Czar actually 
used to be called “the Emperor of all 
the Russias,” although the unity of 
which the Czar was the emblem was 
far from perfect. Molotoff pointed out 
that military conscription under the 
czars did not extend to several of 
the quasi-nationalities recognized in the 
new plan. Note further that two pow- 
ers granted the sixteen “republics”— 
external diplomatic and military auton- 
omy—are two of the very powers which 
the makers of our own Constitution 
regarded as indispensable prerequisites 
of the central government. 

The ingenuity of the new plan rests 
in the fact that it provides an answer 
to those who fear that Russia expects 
to annex large parts of Europe and 
Asia, and, at the same time, it leaves 
a door wide open to further expansion. 
Stalin can say that the specific desig- 
nation of what Russia expects to in- 
clude in its federation should be suffi- 
cient notice that it plans no wholesale 
annexation. On the other hand, the 
border of quasi-nationalities that he 
has set up makes various extensions of 
territory possible. The new “republic” 
of Armenia is the smallest of the col- 
lection, but it adjoins Turkish Armenia 
and leaves the possibility of an effort 
to add territory there if Turkish rule 
becomes oppressive. Almost as small 
is the Karelo-Finnish S.S.R., and Fin- 
land may well be fearful that some 
time it will expand to include more 
Finns. All these possible expansions 
of the Soviet Union will be in line with 


the expressed wish of the inhabitants, 


of course. 

The plan, moreover, provides a sim- 
ple method of Far Eastern expansion. 
This is not the time to offend Japan, 
but later there may be room at the 
Soviet fireside for a Manchurian 
S.S.R., a Korean S.S.R. and other 
pieces of the Japanese Empire. 

It is possible that Stalin has been 
studying the history of his loyal ally, 
the United States. Our federalism was 
an excellent ally of our “Manifest Des- 
tiny.” Texas achieved independence 


E Pluribus Unumsky 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


and, presto, it was admitted as a state 
in the Federal Union. In the ’40s and 
50s, similar plans were in store for 
Cuba. California came into the Union 
by a slightly different procedure than 
Texas did, but that was because Polk’s 
plans for a bloodless expansion mis- 
fired. Federalism offers an attractive 
and easy method of transition from un- 
stable independence to secure auton- 
omy. 

But there is no occasion for the Rus- 
sian plan to create suspicion and dis- 
unity among the United Nations. Rus- 
sia’s plan so far offers no actual threat 
to the interests of any of the Allied 
powers. 

If we apply a bit of common sense 
to recent Russian moves, much of our 
apprehension will vanish. The massive 
nation of Russia is feeling its oats, so 
to speak. Its diplomatic declarations 
are not in the perfect key of the age of 
Disraeli or Bismarck, but they must be 
interpreted in terms of the growing 
sense of nationalism and prospective 
well-being that comes in a_ nation 
which has just delivered itselt of a 
deadly peril. The attack on the Pope 
was uncalled for, unprovoked and un- 
true. But the creation of its own cor- 
don sanitaire of quasi-nationalities is 
wholly in line with a rational settle- 
ment of the problems of Eastern Eu- 
rope. 


Molotoff, by redefining the Rus- 
sian cultural objective as “national in 
form and socialist in content,” suggests 
that Communism is no longer a world 
affair, but a strong Slavic and Mongo- 
lian neighborhood affair. To interpose 
objections is to project ourselves once 
more, as we did 25 years ago, into an 
internal situation which has no imme- 
diate, perhaps no ultimate bearing up- 
on our own interests. 

One postwar advantage that can 
come to Russia from sixteen foreign 
offices will be in trade. Since all Soviet 
trade is controlled from embassies, the 
chances of increasing foreign trade are 
greater under the new plan. The more 

e various regional trade offices under 
the new plan know of technical and 
economic possibilities, the better for 
our own prospects for postwar trade. 
Each quasi-nationality will be in the 
market for plants, machines and ma- 
terials. This is the ultimate practical ad- 
vantage. The other advantages are in- 
ternal and tactical. 
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Heading five miles high on engines 
that Studebaker craftsmen built 


HE whole world knows the war 
record of the mighty Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortress. 


That devastating bomber gets its 
tremendous flying power from super- 
charged Wright Cyclone engines, 
large numbers of which are built by 
the famous master craftsmen of the 
Studebaker plants. 


Many of these men are fathers of 
younger Studebaker craftsmen nowin 
uniform. In peacetime, these fathers 
ard sons applied their skill to the 





manufacture of Studebaker Cham- 
pion, Commander and President mo- 
tor Cars, as well as Studebaker trucks, 
for civilian use. 


Today, the Studebaker working 
force is producing tens of thousands 
of big multiple-drive military trucks 
in addition to Flying Fortress engines 
and other war matériel. 


They'll keep at that task until 
victory permits them to build the 
marvelously advanced new Stude- 
bakers of the better days to come. 


. 


Studebaker war truc 








ks are serving the 
wide world over—Studebaker is one of the 
world’s largest builders of big, multiple-drive 
military trucks. That equipment, plus i 
Fortress engines and other war matériel, is 
enabling Studebaker to play a useful part in 
our country’s war uction program. 
* BUY U.S. WAR BONDS x 


BUILDS CYCLONE ENGINES FOR 
THE BOEING FIVYING FORTRESS 
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That cannonball you used to serve,” said I, 


Stands out in memory, as years go by”... 


I’m better serving highballs, now,” said Roy— 


Y 
* And here’s one to enthuse about, my boy!” WNW a waiske 


“Sotto 


We sipped that savory “Seven”— took it slow— bow alr 72 , 
For pre-war partners surely ought to know Seagraw’s Se ; 
That such a blend of smoothness and good taste and be Sure 
Is rare, today—and cannot be replaced! 
4 
“TEAMED UP” in Seagram’s 7 Crown are precious whiskey PAQST PLEASI ne Go 
stocks that Seagram has been jealously guarding. Blended to 
a taste-delighting smoothness with soft-stilled grain neutral 
spirits, Seagram’s rich and savory “7” is pre-war in quality! MOST PLEAS! mea 


eivenuenel ns 


~?S NN Rue (~ 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 








